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men who have made and governed England, and whose 
CHRONICLE. names are indissolubly connected with her history, so 
iapite LITTLE calendar of the PriNcE | that you are a kind of living title-deed. You may 
t,ce métier or WaALEs’s performances during | yourself have performed services as great as any which 


¢ Prince! four days of the past week may serve 
as an interesting commentary on the phrase “ As 
“happy as a prince.” Saturday: attended Speech- 
day at Wellington College; Monday: went to Eaton 
and made speech to Chester Corporation on way; 
Tuesday: visited Agricultural Show; Wednesday: 
eame back to London and presided at festival of 
Iron and Hardware trades. “Iron and hardware” 
with a vengeance is this kind of life. 

The House of Lords was busy yesterday 
In Parliament. with wild birds and railway ser- 
vants—a somewhat important amendment being 
added to the Bill affecting the latter, which limited 
it to those actually “engaged in the movement of 
“ traffic.” The proceedings on the Home Rule Bill 
in became interesting on Mr. GERALD BaLrour’s 
amendment to strengthen the words “by due process 
“of law.” This amendment, ingeniously reduced to 
** in accordance with settled principles and precedents,” 
was accepted by the Government, and then the Irish- 
men revolted, under Mr. Sexton’s leadership. The 
division which followed—324 to 144—was of immense 
interest, because it confirmed the estimate which was 
formed on the similar division of Wednesday fortnight 
as to the actual Home Rule strength in the House. 
No one who considers these two divisions can put that 
strength—adding Parnellites, Anti-Parnellites, and 
convinced English Home Rulers together—at more than 
from 160 to 170, or, at a liberal estimate, one-fourth 
of the House. The balance of Mr. GLADSTONE’s scanty 
majority is evidently made up of those who simply 
follow their leaders, and have no genuine confidence 
in governing Ireland by Irish ideas. The evening 
sitting was occupied by an amiable resolution of Mr. 
CREMER’S about treaties of arbitration. There is nothing 
to add to what has been said a hundred times already 
on this head. When neither side cares much, arbitra- 
tion may do. When either side cares much, it is 
futile. 

On Monday three peers took their seats in the 
House of Lords—Lord Mowsray, Lord Roserts, and 
Lord Swansea. They illustrated bly three dif- 
ferent ways of a that high position, You 


may represent three twenty ‘generations of the 


these men have done. And you may be a rich man, 
and rat to Mr. GLapstone at the nick of time. Par 
divers moyens on arrive a pareille fin, quoth my Lord 
MIcHAEL of MountaiGNe. Lord WINCHILSEA’s motion 
on the food supply of England which followed was 
excellently intended, but not supported by any practical 
demonstration of its own practicability. The debate on 
the Home Rule Bill was noteworthy for two things—an 
excessively indiscreet speech of Sir CHARLES RUSSELL’S 
virtually asserting that the object of the Government 
was to supply the Irish Legislature with means of co- 
ercing Ulster, and the final division on the amendment 
depriving that body of the power of suspending the 
Habeas Corpus Act, which was defeated only by twenty- 
nine. The North Pacific Seal Fisheries Bill, which had 
come down from above, was subsequently read a second 
time; while earlier, at question time, Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt (no doubt with much good will) supplied 
particulars of the enormously good bargain made by 
Lord BEACONSFIELD in buying the Suez Canal shares, 
and Sir Epwarp Grey gave information on one or two 
important points of foreign policy. He was able, for 
instance, to contradict the asserted moving of a French 
fleet to Bangkok, and he condoled decently with those 
who have excited themselves over the rather obscure 

ings in Asia Minor wherein certain Armenian 
Protestants have been condemned by due process of law 
to death. Not much is known about this matter, and 
the usual English Phil-Armenian is such a hardened 
crier of “wolf!” that one is apt to pay uncommonly 
little attention to him. 

‘In the House of Lords on Tuesday the Places of 
Worship (Sites) Bill was considered in Committee. In 
the House of Commons Mr. FELLowes moved the ad- 
journment to discuss the question of Swine-fever—a 
discussion which, under the usual gracious conduct of 
the CHANCELLOR of the ExCHECUER, was raised to some- 
thing like the heat appropriate to the subject. There 
was also a ter rise of temperature in the subse- 
quent Home Rule debate than had been noticeable 
recently. This was in the main due to the successful 
snapping of a very sharp-toothed trap into which Mr, 
DitLon’s own folly and Mr, CHAMBERLAIN’S astuteness 
led the member for Mayo. Mr. CHaMBeRLAIN, having 
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quoted Mr. DiLLon’s well-known words as to the in- 
tention of the Nationalists to pay off old scores when 
they could, Mr. Dion, in a high and mighty fashion, 
declined to notice this unless he was furnished with 
full information. Mr. CnaMBERLAIN had this all ready, 
and gave it at once, Mr. DiLLon not daring to answer 
a word. The Irish members were so furious at this 
that they brawled more than usual during the rest of 
the evening, especially whenever Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
was up. 

Wednesday's debate also was slizhtly electric, the 
Irish rage at the way in which the Bill and its 
promoters are being steadily found out continuing. 
But the day was dignified by a singularly fine speech 
from Mr. PLUNKET in defence of Trinity College from 
a repetition of its fate in 1689. It was useless, of 
course, as far as the division went, but the real effect 
of these things is written elsewhere than in the 
Lobby. 

It is impossible, merely on the basis of Mr. 
GuapsTone’s sketch of them on Thursday night, to 
grasp fully the new financial clauses of the Home Rule 
Bill. The most important point seems to be the with- 
holding from the Irish Legislature of all control over 
Imperial taxation for six years. In the debate Mr. 
GERALD Batrour’s valuable proviso referred to above 
was further applied, and the rest of the discussion 
turned on the relation of the Legislature to corporate 
bodies. Sir Epwarp Grey allayed, or rather drenched, 
the fuss about the seditious Armenian professors by 
pointing out that their case would go regularly before 
the Court of Appeal. It has come out from other 
sources that the American authorities—more interested 
than ourselves—entertain no high opinion of the 
“ victims” ; and the whole thing bids fair to be a new 
Turcophobe mare’s-nest. 


Politics out of An immense chagrin fell on Gladstonians 

Parliament. on the afternoon of yesterday week, when 
Captain Hore, at his fourth trial, having reduced their 
majority each time, at last won the seat for Linlithgow 
by 169, and thus pulled down the Gladstonian 
majority by two. No better instance has ever been 
given of the excellence of “ pegging away,” and no 
heavier blow has been dealt to Mr. GLapsTonE. What 
West Lothian thought yesterday Mid Lothian may 
think to-morrow, and if Mr. GLADSTONE loses his hold 
on Scotland, the venerable mot of Ba.sus will describe 
his case. It will be all over with that army. Mean- 
while the said army is left to comfort itself by thinking 
either that there is a great deal of life in the Auld 
Kirk yet, or that there is no life in Home Rule. It 
can choose. 

A despairing growl in re Home Rule came from a 
Gladstonian above the gangway on Monday morning. 
We need only repeat that the divisions above referred 
to show what the real Home Rule strength in the 
oye is. It is about 160—a little more, or a little 
On Monday, we regret to say, no Unionist candidate 
eame forward at Swansea, and the Gladstonian was 
elected unopposed. This is not the teaching of Lin- 
lithgow, nor the way in which fields are won. The 
Duke of DevonsHirE made a capital speech at Hanley. 

On Wednesday Lord RanpoLpH CHURCHILL spoke at 
Leicester. The incurable propensity to what we may 
mildly call tarradiddling which distinguishes all such 
as follow Mr. GLapsToNe was well seen here. They 
reported Lord RaNnpoLrH as having said that “ The 
“ Opposition had the House of Commons by the 
“ throat.” It was of course obvious, even before turn- 
ing to honest reports, that he had said “ The Home 
9 Bill had the House by the throat ”—which it 
On Thursday Lord Hovcuton started (widdershins, 
by the way) from Sligo for a trip round the West and 


South coasts of Ireland, and Lord KimBERLEY met, but 
had no great comfort for, a deputation urging the 
extension of Indian railways. 


Foreign ana Yesterday week King ALEXANDER of Servia 
Colonial A fair. opened the Skuptschina, vindicating him- 
self for his cowp d'état by describing the Regents as 
“ sapping constitutional life”’—a noble phrase. The 
German elections were still much in suspense. 

On Monday the results of the German elections were 
still very mixed and undecided, the one clear point 
being the collapse of the RicHTER Radicals, which, it. 
is thought, will carry with it the triumph of Count. 
Carrivi. But the end is not yet. The necessary 
Frenchman, or French subject, having obligingly got 
himself killed in Siam, the French were said to be 
putting the expected pressure at Bangkok—a matter 
in which real trouble for England, though not certain, 
is but too likely. There had been highway robbery 
with violence in, of all places in the world, Switzer- 
land, or rather Savoy. The Howe had left Ferrol, the 
Captain-General there having been decorated by HER 
Magesty with the K.C.M.G. This is as well; for, if 
the Spaniards were a little contributory by negligence 
to the original accident, we must have been a horrible 
nuisance to them ever since. 

A scene in the French Chamber, a declaration of 
ignorance by the Siamese Government as to the crimes 
laid to its charge by France, some head-shaking over 
the German elections, and a verdict of criminal negli- 
gence against the head of the Department at Washing- 
ton and others in the matter of Forp’s Theatre formed 
the staple of Tuesday’s news. 

Sir Epwarp Grey’s reassuring assertions about. 
France and Siam received incidental confirmation on 
Wednesday morning by the news that Siam had ex- 
pressed regret and proposed compensation for the fate 
of M. Groscurin. But it is not certain that, if the 
lamb had expressed regret and proposed compensation 
for disturbing the water, it would have gone any better 
with him. Count p’HavssonvILLE and M. FLoquet had 
exchanged shots, a proceeding which, in France just 
now, seems to be about as lethal as exchanging snuff- 
boxes. 

The text of Sir Roperr Morter’s summary of the 
Russian reply as to the seizure of English sealing ships 
was published on Tuesday. It does not appear to us 
wholly satisfactory either as to the conduct of Captain 
bE Livron, or as to the grounds of seizure in those 
cases where indemnity is refused. It is particularly 
suspicious that the indemnity is conceded exactly in 
those cases where the charge was brought against the 
captain. 

Details were received on Thursday morning of a 
hideous railway smash in America, a special train return- 
ing from a race meeting having been switched wrong, 
with the result of nine deaths and a great number of 
minor injuries. The roof of acircus in Madrid had 
fallen, also with fatal results, The completion of the 
RovuGon-Macquakt series was celebrated by a “lunch 
“ d’honneur” given by publisher to author ; and, in- 
deed, it is a subject of congratulation that the series is 
done. Another extraordinary attempt to burke docu- 
ments, successfully resisted by Sir RicaarD WEBSTER, 
had been made by the United States counsel in Paris, 
and a wonderful pother was being made about some 
papers which a worthy French newspaper accused itself 
(with much pride) of stealing from the British Em- 
bassy. The famous doctors BROUARDEL and CHARCOT 
were taking a trip from Paris to Bournemouth, to see 
whether the wicked English faculty had been lying 
about Dr. HERz. 

The wildest imagination of a satirist of French ways 
and habits could never have imagined anything more 
“ pyramidal” than the scene in the French Chamber 
on Thursday, when MM, MILLEvoye, D&ROULEDE, and 
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Co. produced the documents which their agent, a 
“* Mauritian, whose heart was still French,” had con- 
veyed from the British Embassy. Unluckily, there is 
no room for details here. It must be sufficient to 
say that the patriots were half-laughed, half-howled 
out of Court, and that MM. MILLEvoyE and 
themselves are said to have resigned their seats as 
@ testimony unto mankind, every hand being against 
them. Yea, even MM. BrovaRDEL and Cuarcor turned 
traitors, and confirmed the skill-less and malignant 
apothecaries of Albion. There had been difficulties in 
Africa over the dichotomy of Mr. Ceci. Raopes’s per- 
sonality, and over the German importation of guns 
through British ports. 
The list of persons bedoctored at Com- 
memoration last Wednesday may have a 
more modest appearance at first sight than that 
similarly honoured at Cambridge the other day; but 
it will bear examination. (Lord Roperts is already 
an Oxford D.C.L. of twelve years standing.) Of Lord 
RoseseRyY’s qualifications for the honour it is unneces- 
sary to speak. Indeed, the old and curious, but not 
altogether unhealthy, Oxford habit of decorating every- 
body before her own children was exhibited in his 
ease, still more in that of the venerable ex-Dean 
of Christchurch, and, most of all, in that of Bishop 
Srusss, whom to distinguish academically is to hang 
bays on a laurel. Sir Caartes Evan Smiru, Sir J. B. 
Lawes, and that man excellent for scholarship and 
sense, Professor TyRRELL, of Dublin, came in well, 
while M. Pau Meyer, who knows part of our libraries 
far better than we know it ourselves, had well deserved 
his honours. 
TheLaw In the case of ALABONE v. MorToN this day 
Courts. week, Mr. Justice WRIGHT referred it to 
the Official Solicitor to see whether certain newspaper 
notices of a book were “genuine and unprejudiced 
opinions.” This is “ Satan’s Invisible World Dis- 
“ played” with a vengeance; but we do not altogether 
envy the Official Solicitor. However, perhaps the 
Society of Authors will help him. Les purs were 
rather in trouble on that day, a Nationalist member 
being accused—let us hope falsely—of violent attentions 
to a housemaid, and a Progressive County Councillor 
of having too Progressive ideas as to finding tourist 
tickets and founding claims thereon.——In the awk- 
ward political libel case of GaTTY v. FARQUHARSON, a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff, damages 5,000/., was found on 
Tuesday. No comment of any kind would be proper on 
this, seeing that execution was stayed next day by the 
Court of Appeal, pending application for a new trial, op 
the three grounds of misconception of evidence, mis- 
‘direction, and excessive damages. At Marlborough 
Street, Mr. Hannay, imposing fines on the Percy 
Supper Club in obedience to the directions of the 
‘Court above, made some remarks going to show that 
mo proprietary club is safe from the claws of the 
Excise.—--On Wednesday Mr. Justice Romer decided 
against the Dowager Duchess of SUTHERLAND in her 
claim to hold Tittensor Chase and certain privileges 
under lease. On Thursday Mr. LaBoucnEre (one of 
whose numerous admirers, by the way, has started an 
amusing periodical called the Mongoose, for the purpose 
of investigating 7iruth—the highest end, as all are 
, of man) had to compound an action for libel 
brought by Sir WILLIAM Worstey, damages of 150/. 
‘being agreed upon.——The secretary of the Portsea 
Building Society was convicted, but the directors will 
have to be tried again. 
The state of the ground, the tenderness of 
Racing» modern horses, my the knocking about 
which the competitors for the Gold Cup had received 
made it scarcely surprising that only two horses started 
on Friday for the still longer Alexandra Plate; but it 
is melancholy to see such a race reduced to a match 


between animals like Bushey Park and Insurance. 
The valuable Hardwicke Stakes, again, brought out 
only three, but of a better class, Watercress, Simonian, 
and Kilmarnock. The last-named ran well at first, 
but broke a blood-vessel, and Watercress got the 
better of Simonian. The Wokingham Stakes, which 
brought out the best field of the day, fell to Mr. 
Fawcett’s Pitcher, and the High Weight Plate to 
Lord ELLESMERE’s Lower Boy, whose owner had been 
already fortunate at this meeting. 

For the North Derby at Newcastle on Tuesday a 
good field of fair horses started, and the prize—one of 
some value—fell to the Duke of Beaurort’s Son of a 
Gun. 

The less valuable, but more distinguished, Northum- 
berland Plate, next day, provided sensations for the 
spectators. King Charles, a good horse with a bad 
temper, was made favourite. After distinguishing him- 
self at the post by disturbing all the rest of the field 
(including the appropriately named Dare Devil), he 
tried to jump the rails, fell, threw his jockey, got up, 
completed the course at the head of everything (which 
unluckily, without a jockey, does not count), then actu- 
ally cleared the rails, and “disappeared in a wood” 
like a true demon horse. Meanwhile the official race 
was won by Seaton Delaval, defeating Shancrotha and 
the aforesaid Dare Devil. 


_ The great ease with which a South of Eng- 

land team, strong, but not of the strongest, 
beat the Australians last week, detracted a little from 
the interest of the match, which was chiefly remarkable 
for the excellent innings of Dr. Grace (66) and ALEC 
HEaRNE (120). Against the total helped by these the 
visitors had to follow on, and the seven runs left for 
England in its second innings to make were got with- 
out losing a wicket. Notts and Lancashire played 
a couple of heavy innings against each other, and in 
Yorkshire v. Somerset, at Taunton, six of the 
Northerners made an average of seventy apiece. In 
the end Lancashire was successful by four wickets (the 
second innings on each side being as barren of runs as 
the first had been fruitful), and Somerset, toiling in 
vain to overtake the advantage of Yorkshire, was 
beaten by an innings and much more also. 

The two principal matches of the first part of this 
week were interesting, chiefly because of their reversal 
of recent form. The admirable bowling of Mr. TRUMBLE 
(who took fourteen wickets in the two innings, 
including three c. and b.s) enabled the Australians, 
who had been doing rather ill of late, to beat their 
opponents, a strong, if not fully representative, team 
of Players. Yorkshire, after a long run of excellent 
luck and play, was beaten by Lancashire. 


In the Royal Southern Regatta this day 

Yachting week the "Valleyrie beat the Britannia 

fairly and squarely by six minutes. The falling of her 

mainsail (we are afraid that Mr. Cuucks would have 

used very strong language about the frequency of these 

accidents on board yachts nowadays) deprived the 
Varuna of the forty prize, which went to the Lais. 


Mr. Ismay wrote a pretty letter to the 
Correspondence. Times on Monday the good effect 
of the recent visit of a British fleet to New York and 
the desirableness of its repetition. And those deser- 
tions? Good sailors are a dear price to pay for good 
will. Attention must also be drawn to Mr. BoscaweEn’s 
letter of Thursday in reference to Mr. AsquiTa and 
Welsh lawlessness on the Tithe Question. 


2 Last Saturday Lord Rozerts inspected the 
Corps of Commissionaires. A was 
given at Caius College on Wednesday to celebrate the 
Tercentenary of the admission of Harvey.—— Mr. 
IrvinG spoke on the same day at the Artists’ Bene- 
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volent Fund Dinner.——The Howe came safe home on 
Thursday and entered Sheerness. 


The death of Colonel MEssEDAGLIA removes 
%* nother of the remarkable group of Italian 
pioneers in Africa, MessEDAGLIA, like GESSI, was a 
coadjutor of Gorpon’s, and thoroughly at home in the 
Soudan.—-General Sir Epwin Jounson had begun his 
military service at Ferozeshah nearly fifty years ago, 
and had done distinguished work in the field and at 
the desk ever since, both in India and in England. 
——Mr. Tuomas Moz.ey, who died this day week, 
was a person—if not quite of the genius which has 
been pardonably attributed to him by the Times, 
for which he wrote so long—of very remarkable 
and exceptional powers. His intellect was not a 
very consecutive one, and the technical unorthodoxy 
on the subject of the Trinity, in which he ended a 
life fruitful in service, ecclesiastical as well as lay, was 
chiefly due to a very English want of system and 
logic. But he was an acute thinker in a desultory 
way, a man of vast information and versatility, and a 
very delightful writer, as his famous Reminiscences 
showed some years ago to the many, while the few 
had known it long before——Nor must Sir WILLIAM 
Mackinnon, founder of the British East Africa Com- 
pany, be allowed to pass without a tribute. We have 
sometimes had of late to condemn the policy of which 
the was the great inspirer as finessing too deeply. 
But it should never be forgotten that, at one of those 
too frequent crises when the British nation is untrue to 
itself, he helped to bring it to its senses, and to retain 
in its control a vast territory which might otherwise 
‘have been pusillanimously abandoned. And this was 
only the crown of a worthy life. 


THE POSITION OF THE HOME RULE BILL. 


Sg task of the Unionist speakers grows easier every 

day. As the debate in Committee on the Home 
Rule Bill proceeds, and that wounded snake, 
“scotched” by the blow from Linlithgow, and now 
surely wounded to the death, continues to “ drag its 
“ slow length along,” Opposition oratory outside the 
House of Commons has little to do but to mark time. 
It is not worth while to engage in detailed attack upon 
provisions which are at distant intervals voted part of 
the Bill, but never, in any instance, until they have 
been morally annihilated by unanswered criticisms. 
And those Unionist leaders who, like the Duke of 
DEVONSHIRE, are removed from the scene of the 
struggle, and can take no part in the work of destruc- 
tion, need only call attention from time to time to the 
thorough way in which that work is being done. Or 
they may, if they choose, as the Duke did at Hanley 
the other day, take up some collateral issue, such 
as that raised by the silly charge of obstruction, and 
deal with it as it deserves. The Duke’s method of 
combating this charge is all the more telling for his 
disdain of that hypocritical affectation of horror with 
which the Gladstonians were accustomed to meet it 
when it could be urged with much more justice in the 
last Parliament. “Ido not say,” he declared in his 
downright fashion, ‘‘ that if it were necessary to us, we 
“‘ might not resort, as others have done, to a policy of 
“ obstruction. What I do say is, that we in our pre- 
“ sent position do not require a policy of obstruction, 
“ and do not desire to defeat the measure by a policy of 
“delay.” The truth is, that it requires not only con- 


siderable impudence, but a pretty comprehensive ignor- 


ance, to embolden even the most intolerant member of 
Mr. Guapstone’s claque to accuse the Opposition of 
this Parliamentary offence. The puppets of the 
Welsh Dissenter, and the creatures of the teetotaller, 
and the Radicals who have got into Parliament 


for the purpose of gerrymandering the constituencies, 
are not only for the most part incapable of forming an 
intelligent opinion on any point of constitutional law 
or policy, but are probably without any knowledge even 
of the history of Constitution-making. Nothing short 
of this happy combination of natural incapacity with 
carefully cultivated lack of knowledge could explain 
the ludicrous arrogance of their assumption that Mr. 
GLADSTONE ought to be able to create a couple of new 
written Constitutions—one for Ireland, and the other 
for England—in the course of a few weeks of Parlia- 
mentary debate, and that, if he fails to do so, it is only 
because the working of his marvellous constructive 
genius has been wantonly and maliciously impeded by 
his opponents. 

References to American history probably do not 
convey much meaning to the gentlemen who are wait- 
ing in the lobbies until the time comes to vote for 
Local Veto, or to get another stage forward with the 
Welsh Suspensory Bill. They know generally that 
they are to cheer the Fathers of the American Con- 
stitution when Mr. GLapsTone defends one of his 
borrowings from it, and to cry “Oh! Oh!” when the 
Opposition inquire why he has carefully let alone 
some other provision of it which might possibly clip 
the wings of the piratical legislator in Ireland. But 
otherwise the Constitution of the United States does 
not, we imagine, say much to them, or they would 
have some faint suspicion of the fact that, when they 
clamour against Obstruction because Mr. GLADSTONE 
has not succeeded in performing between Easter and 
Midsummer a feat about ten times as difficult as that 
which the fifty-five delegates of the American States 
took nearly five months to accomplish, they are 
making themselves supremely ridiculous. The parties 
to the contract of Confederation in the American case 
were united before political union by a complete com- 
munity of interest, and they were divided by no racial 
or religious antipathies and no inherited historic feud. 
Yet “so great was the divergence of opinion” on mere 
abstract constitutional questions that “‘ the work seemed 
“ on'the point of breaking down,” and the latest histo- 
rian of the event has remarked that “it is hard even 
“ for Americans to realize how enormous the difficulties 
“were.” In the case of the Home Rule Bill there is 
not one of these constitutional questions which is not 
complicated by its bearings on the racial and religious 
antipathies and the inherited historic feud of the 
“ two Irelands,” and few of them, if any, which have 
not further had their difficulties inordinately aggra- 
vated by the fact that the determining voice in their 
settlement belongs to a party which is bound by its 
abjectly dependent position to decide every one of them 
unfairly in favour of one of the two Irelands, and against 
the other. Yet this, forsooth, is the measure which 
these uninformed and uninterested “ items” have the 
effrontery to pretend is being obstructed, because the 
Opposition conceive it to be their duty, not only 
to take care that every one of these constitutional 
questions is duly raised and adequately discussed, but 
to bring home to the public mind the fact that they are 
ultimately decided not on their merits, but in accord- 
ance with the terms of an immoral bargain between 
Mr. GLapsToNE and one of the two parties to the pro- 
posed constitutional compact. 


It is, however, only justice to the PRIME MINISTER to 
admit that he has lent no sort of countenance to the 
insolent impatience of his Radical-teetotal-dissenting 
followers. Common report represents him as delight- 
ing in the dialectical conflicts of Committee; and 
since he has now long lost the power of dis- 
tinguishing between words and things, and conse- 
quently of knowing when phrases have been demolished 
by facts, the exercise of his inexhaustible resources as 
an inventor of sophisms may well afford him unmixed 
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pleasure. But, be this as it may, it is true that Mr. 
GLADSTONE has rarely complained of the character of 
the amendments which he so fluently yet so ineffectively 
combats, or made any imputation on the motives of 
those who bring them forward. He is entitled, therefore, 
to the credit of recognizing what his noisier and more 
ignorant backers appear quite unable to comprehend— 
namely, that the mere fact of the discussion of the 
Bill having taken much longer than he apparently 
expected may prove, not that the discussion is excessive, 
but that the expectations were inordinate; and that 
the question as to which of these two propositions it 
does prove is to be determined, not by a cursory in- 

ion of the almanac, but by a careful examination 
of the notice paper. It is evident that the result of this 
examination, assisted by a recollection of the part 
which he has himself played in the debate, has satisfied 
him that it is his original estimate of the time required 
for the discussion which was at fault, and that he has 
no complaint to make of the conduct of the Opposition. 
We need not, indeed, despair of bringing home this 
fact even to the comprehension of Dr. MacGREaor. 
For that perfervid Scot might surely perceive that 
Mr. GLaDsTONE’s resolute refusal to take “ extraordi- 
“ nary measures ” for expediting the debate is the best 
of proofs that the Prime Munister, who, after all, is 
more interested even than Dr. MacGREGoR in pushing 
forward the Bill, feels obliged to confess to himeelf that 
the amendments still on the paper have a no less 
legitimate claim to discussion than those which have 
been already disposed of. 


It is said, moreover, that Mr. GLADSTONE relies much 
upon the acceleration of proceedings which he looks 
for when the fixst half of the Bill has passed through 
Committee. Mr. GLADSsTONE’s calculations, however, 
have ceased to possess any authority, and even if they 
be well founded in this instance, they are not very 
consolatory to his followers. It amounts to telling 
them that after the vessel has got over the reef for 
which she is making, she will find smooth water and 
fair winds on the other side. The first half of the Bill 
contains, not only the provision for the representation 
of Ireland at Westminster, which he is going to throw 
overboard, because none of his English followers will 
look at it, but also the financial arrangement which he 
has had to withdraw and completely recast in order to 
save it from summary rejection by his Irish masters. 
It is suggested that he might and should prevent the 
proposal of any amendments on the Imperial repre- 
sentation question by simply moving to omit the Ninth 
Clause altogether, so as to have one big fight on the 
question whether Irishmen are to rule both in Ireland 
and in Great Britain, and there an end. This would 
be heroic strategy indeed; but to be successful it 
would imply that his own party are willing to be put 
in a corner and have this most nauseous draught thrust 
down their throats without being allowed even to sug- 
gest any method of sweetening it to the taste. We 
doubt, however, whether, when it comes to the point, Mr. 
GLADsTONE will be prepared to run the risks to which 
this high-handed mancuvre would expose him. Asa 
formal matter of procedure, he may, no doubt, move 
and carry the omission of the Ninth Clause; but we 
will not believe, until we see it, that he quite 
dares to close the door against any attempt on the part 
of his own followers to do, by way of “ new clause,” 
or otherwise, what some of them were proposing to do 
by amendment—namely, to mitigate the monstrosity 
of the “omnes omnia” proposal. As to the financial 
card-house which was so suddenly levelled the other 
day by a fillip from the finger of the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue, its rebuilding has proved to be a 
much slower and more difficult process than was ex- 
pected. When the Irish Nationalist has been satisfied 


‘with the new structure—and Mr. GLADSsTONE’s mere 


preliminary description of it has already driven the 
Parnellite section to open revolt—there will remain the 
English economist to conciliate, and after that is done 
it will be time enough to join the “ high-strung” young 


Gladstonian in discussing the question of an autumn . 


Session for the purpose of proceeding with the Bill. For 
we have first to ascertain, O high-strung ones, tlat 
there will be any Bill to proceed with. 


WOMEN BOOK-COLLECTORS. 


OR some unknown reason some one has printed, in 
large type, sixteen tiny pages of a tract called 
“ The Library of Madame de Pompadour” (HaTCHARDSs), 
and has launched it on the stream of time in a brown 
paper cover, Is it an article which nobody would 
accept? Is it the first of a series like unto itself, in 
which all lady book-collectors are to be commemorated ? 
The brown paper covers contain a list of these heroines, 
the daughters of Louis XV., Diane pe Porriers, Mme. 
Du Barry, who bought “remainders” in block, and 
had them bound in rose-coloured morocco, Among 
them all, in this list, are very few English names; 
Mrs. Norton, Lady Mary WortTLey MontaGu, Lady JANE 
Grey, MarGaret Roper, Mary Stuart, also “ MARIE 
“ SruaRT.” Queen Maryreally wasacollector ; an account 
of her books is given in the Bannatyne Club’s Inventory 
of her jewels. Mary was not a collector of ecclesi- 
astical vestments. Some old copes and chasubles, 
spoils of Bannockburn, belonged to the Cathedral of 
Aberdeen. At the Reformation they were entrusted 
by the clergy to Huntty. They passed into Maky’s 
hands, and she had some of them cut up, in her own 
presence, to make a coverlet for the little oaken cradle 
of James VI. This was bad enough, but she did 
worse. A month after DaRNLEY’s death she gave some 
of these vestments, doubly sacred as spoils of Bannock- 
burn, “to make breeks for BoTHWELL,” as a Scots 
antiquary puts it. Doublets, rather than breeks, are 
likely to have been made for that Protestant pet of 
Joun Knox; but here is certainly a nut for Mr. SKELTON 
to crack, and “ nuts” for the Advocatus Diaboli. As 
a woman of taste Mary does not show well here; but 
as a book-collector she displayed sense, possessing the 
best modern works, such as the poems of the Pleiad, 
and also good editions of the classics. These, when 
she made her will before the birth of James VL, she 
left to St. Andrews University, and James in later 
years presented some of them to the library which he 
founded. 

There are no other British names of lady collec- 
tors except those of “the Matchless OrinDa” and 
Queen ExizazerH. Book-collecting was only taken 
up by Englishwomen when they took up salmon- 
fishing, golf, and other masculine vanities. Woman, 
as a rule, finds that the circulating library serves her 
turn. If she buys a book, it is commonly a TavcHniTz 
example, and these she collects, as is believed, chiefly 
for the pleasure of smuggling. ‘Tis her delight on 
“a shiny night,” or on any other occasion, to defraud 
the Revenue. “The practical sex” regards a book as 
a thing to be read, and generally read over the fire. 
Bindings are toasted brown, and are, in fact, mere 
annoyances to a student of this kind. A book is not 
the kind of bibelot for which ladies care ; they are more 
at home with the collecting of fans, or of porcelain, or, 
sad to say, of book-plates—a modern vice, a new sin. 
Mme. pE PomPapour, a woman of rare taste, really was 
a collector, and her three castles decorate some ex- 
cellent books. Her RaBetais not long ago was ina 
shop in Pall Mall ; Mr. Toovey’s collection in Piccadilly 
also boasted some rare specimens. The RoTHSCHILDs, 
among other ruins of empires, many of her 
books. PapeE.our is said to have bound for her, and 
probably Derome of the flat backs. “If she had a 
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“voice in the choice of a Laureate,” says her 
pan “surely we may say that Mr. LE 
“ GALLIENNE and Mr. GaLe stand a better chance 
“than either Mr. Morris of Pen Bryn, or him (sic) 
Parnassus.” 


FRANCE, 


ii would show a very slight knowledge of our own 
experience in the East to deny the probability 
that there is truth in the story of the murder of 
M. Grosaurin at King-Kien. The act would be only 
what was to be expected from a barbarian in a rage. 
If the official called a Siamese mandarin thought him- 


self personally insulted, and saw a chance of taking 


immediate vengeance, he would be very likely to seize 
the opportunity, with little or no regard to the ultimate 
consequences to himself or his country. Afghans and 
other Orientals have behaved in this very fashion to 
our own officers, That the French believe in the truth 
of the report must in courtesy be taken for granted, since 
they have demanded an apology and compensation from 
theSiamese. Thatthe denial of the Siamese Government 
was followed by a promise of compliance is also quite 
consistent with the usual practice of Eastern States 
in a difficulty. The KinG may secretly sympathize 
with the so-called mandarin, or even believe him inno- 
cent ; but if he also believes that the French are in 
earnest, and sees no prospect of obtaining our support 

nst them, he will yield to force. There can be no 


-doubt that the French are in earnest in their intention 


‘to occupy the country on the middle-left bank of the 
Mekong ; and that being so, it is only the more certain 
that they will make full use of the advantage given 
them by the alleged murder of M. Grosaurin. The 
reported occupation of Koh Samit, in the Gulf of Siam, 
is a sufficient warning. The island lies to the east of 
Cape Liant, and will serve the purposes of the French 
squadron very fairly well if a blockade of the Meinam 
is really in contemplation, though there are other 
islands much nearer Bangkok. The date of the occu- 
pation shows that it was not a consequence of the 
aggression at King-Kien, but was meant to strengthen 
the hands of the French Minister in making his 
demand. With or without the murder of M. 
GroscuRIN, the dispute with Siam has obviously 
come to the stage at which a settlement of some 
kind is indispensable—and to us as much as to the 
parties directly engaged. We cannot afford to allow 
Siam to drift any further, for the inevitable end of the 
course on which it is now embarked is a French pro- 
tectorate, unless that decaying State receives some 
external support, which can only come from us. 
Reasonable men will approve of the extreme caution 
which has marked Lord Rosrsery’s few words on the 
subject in the House of Lords. The Siamese ques- 
tion might even too easily be fanned into a very 
considerable quarrel between this country and France. 
This would be a misfortune, but so would the establish- 
ment of a French protectorate over Siam. The task of 
averting both will tax the dexterity of the Foreign 
Office, but it must be done under the penalty of in- 
curring worse in future. The most satisfactory and, as 
far as can be judged from the published evidence, the 
only possible solution is the surrender by the King of 
Stam of the region to the East of the Mekong claimed 
by the French—to be compensated to him by an 
English guarantee of the remainder of his kingdom, 
which it may be remembered includes all the country 
over which he exercises effective sovereignty. 


The Siamese dispute is not the less capable of 
proving fertile in mischief because the French are 
likely to be very busy with internal dissensions at home 
for some time to come. Their exclusive attention to 


domestic troubles will only, for one thing, leave M. 
pE LaNEssAN and other agents in the East more at 
freedom, and we know how their independence is 
capable of being used. But conflict in France means 
political instability and a prolongation of the period 
during which there would be no government at Paris 
strong enough to_pursue any coherent policy. M. 
Dupuy’s administration is powerless and colourless, 
The delay in filling the place of M. WADDINGTON can- 
not but be the sign of some hidden weakness. An 
administration which was not either distracted by the 
conflicting demands of parties which it cannot satisfy, 
or extraordinarily destitute of competent agents, would 
never have left so important a post as the Embassy 
in London unfilled for months. Distraction and want 
of men have become chronic evils with the Third 
Republic, nor is there the faintest sign that either is 
in the way of being corrected. The work of dis- 
crediting what men they have goes on as merrily as 
ever. The disgraceful scene in the Chamber last 
Monday, taken with the ostentatious preparations for 
another “scandal” on the Panama scale, looked as if 
Paris was about to be amused and France disgraced by 
a return to wallowing in all the mud which filled the 
papers a few months ago. Much respect cannot 
well be felt for M. CLEMENCEAU, whose part in French 
politics has been mischievous and self-seeking ; but it 
is impossible to read of the brutal way in which he was 
baited without feeling some contempt for the Assembly 
which encouraged the sport. M. CLimENcEaU showed 
very little tact on the occasion. The debate on the 
“Partial Renewal Bill,” in which he intervened, was 
practically ended, and the vote of the Chamber was 
foreseen. It has been a practice of his to speak at the 
end of a debate when he knew that the vote would be 
favourable to his own views, in order, so say his critics, 
to give himself the air of directing the Chamber. 
Since the Panama trials proved that he had been for 
years in close alliance with some of the most shady 
of intriguers, he has kept comparatively in the back- 
ground. It would have been wiser in him to remain 
there, and to confine his speaking to public meetings. 
M. CLEMENCEAU may have thought that further silence 
would be taken as an acceptance of defeat and obscurity. 
For whatever reason he decided to resume his old prac- 
tice—or his old pose—on Monday, and went into the 
tribune with a written speech. The storm of abuse 
with which he was greeted by MM. DérouLépE and 
MILLEVOYE can only be adequately conveyed by a 
French phrase. M. CLEMENCEAU was conspué amid 
the generally expressed approval of the Chamber. 
When a Frenchman applies abusive names to another, 
and at the same time announces that he will not coa- 
descend to fight him, he has given expression to the 
utmost contempt which he can feel. This was the 
course adopted by M. DérouLipe, and if the heroism 
appears somewhat cheap to us, it must also be remem- 
bered that the whole French theory of the duel looks 
to us somewhat absurd, and that our ideas and theirs 
are on many points different. Ye must take the 
behaviour of MM. D&érouLéDE and MILLEVOYE, and the 
tolerance extended to them by the Chamber, as signs 
of what is meant by all parties concerned. What that 
is is clear enough. It was the common determination 
of Deputies and journalists to treat M. CLEMENCEAU as 
a detected blackleg :-— 


In glory he was seen when his years as yet were green; 
But now when his dotage is on him, 

God help him! for no eye of those who pass him by 
Throws a look of compassion upon him. 


Except that there was no touch of pity in the 
French attitude to M. CLEMENCEAU, these lines, which 
THACKERAY quoted from Mitcue.u’s Aristophanes, in 
his grim picture of the final wretchedness of Captain 
Rook, express well the position in which it was the wish 
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of the bulk of his countrymen to confine the once 
formidable upsetter of Ministries. M. CLEMENCEAU is 
not entitled to tenderness. He was engaged for long, 
in the most suspicious company, on schemes to ruin 
his Opportunist rivals by accusations of corruption. 
The schemes recoiled upon himself, and he is attacked 
with his own weapons. Yet there is much that is 
ignoble in the spectacle afforded by the Chamber which 
once feared him and was the other day so ready to 
insult his weakness. That it is base to strike a man 
who is down is apparently no part of the French poli- 
tician’s code of manners. This is a bad sign, an indi- 
cation of intrinsic meanness and ferocity. There can 
be very little hope indeed of the regeneration of French 
politics by the hands of such men as these. 

The accusation made against M. CLEMENCEAU is, 
strange to say, one which concerns us. He is to be in- 
sulted, and then denied the satisfaction of a gentleman, 
because he is a paid agent of a foreign Power, and that 
power is England. M. Decret and his friends of the 
Cocarde know it, and will be able to prove it, because 
they have stolen a box of papers from the English 
Embassy. If the length to which Parisian journalists, 
in search of a sensational advertisement, and resolute on 
damaging a political opponent, will go were not known, 
we might have been a little moved by this discovery. 
If M. CL£imeEnceEau has been guilty of high treason by 
intriguing with us, we have been guilty of hiring 
M. CLEMENCEAU to commit high treason. Perfidious 
Albion is capable of this and worse, as we know; but 
the Parisian paper is well known, and when it screams 
these accusations, the only course is to repeat the 
cutting answer of a French orator to a Deputy who 
abused him—to say, “Since it isonly the ‘“ Cocarde”! 
and goon asif nothing had happened. M. CLEMENCEAU 
described M. DérouLipe, not unfairly, as a charlatan 
of patriotism. It seems that M. Decret is burning to 
figure as a cambrioleur of patriotism. 

French Deputies cannot afford to take the cocarde- 
ries of the Cocarde quite so easily, for nobody knows when 
accusations such as these may not set going another 
fit of hysterical excitement. So the Chamber seems 
to have reflected between Monday, when it encou- 
raged MM. DérovuLiveE and MILLEVoYE to insult M. 
CLEMENCEAU, and Thursday, when it howled down 
those egregious persons with their story of a cock and 
of a bull—of a Mauritian who loved France, and of 
an English Secretary of Embassy who gave bribes. 
Whether MM. Dé&routipE and MILLEVOYE were 
hoaxed by some Greek from the Island of Mauritius, 
or were merely playing on the credulity of their 
fellow-Deputies a little too clumsily, or whether 
there has been a mixture of folly and dishonesty 
in their motives, we shall not attempt to dis- 
cover. It seems incredible that men of some ex- 
perience should have believed that the rubbish they 
produced to the Chamber as evidence was worth the 
paper on which it was photographed. On the other 
hand, it ought to be incredible that any one could 
calculate on the acceptance by his countrymen of such 
malignant nonsense. Unhappily we are by no means 
sure that some of the mud thrown by MM. D&ROULEDE 
and MILLEvoyE will not stick. Solemn donkeys will 
continue to believe that “there is something in it,” 
as their kind in Germany continue to believe in Herr 
AnLWwarDT. For the present they have gone too far, 
and have created a reaction by which M, CLEMENCEAU 
will profit—for as long as the mood lasts, 


ALCOHOL IN NORWAY. 


W: publish this week the last of an interesting 
series of articles on the system of trade in 
alcohol adopted in the. most democratic, the most 
crotchetty (if Dr. Insen is a true witness against his. 


countrymen), once the most drunken, and now the 
most compulsorily sober country in Europe. Want of 
space has compelled us to omit some statistics and 
other matter furnished by our Correspondent, and we 
have also omitted some expressions of opinion to which 
we could not commit the Saturday Review. But we 
have put no opinions in our Correspondent’s mouth, 
and the articles may be taken as an unadulterated 
account, by a sympathiser, of a strongly repressive 
scheme of licensing and its results. The Samlag 
system—of which, it will be observed, Temperance 
enthusiasts hope for a large extension—involves com- 
plete, if not direct, control of the trade in spirits 
by the electors, artificial heightening of the price 
of brandy, artificial hindrances in the way of its 
comfortable and unlimited consumption, consecration 
of the entire profits, as far as the Samlags are concerned, 
to public objects, and a very rigid limitation of the 
number of drinking shops. The simultaneous provision 
of solid food, which plays so great a part in the original 
“Gothenborg” system of the sister country, seems 
of less account here. On the other hand, the system 
is tempered by the existence of a certain number, 
necessarily diminishing, of establishments privileged 
under the older law, by permission to commercial 
travellers to sell in quantities of not less than half a 
dozen bottles, and by the right of distilleries to sell in 
bulk of not less than (roughly speaking) ten gallons. 
It is hoped, as will be seen, to send this limit up to 
something like a British puncheon, if not to give the 
entire monopoly to those Samlags, or rather uncomfort- 
able public-houses, where you drink, as it were, under 
protest, at a racked price, and not for the benefit of the 
seller. Minor counts we have no room to recapitulate 
here, such as the acknowledgment that Norway is. 
rather distracted between her virtuous wish to dis- 
courage the sale of brandy and her very natural desire 
to turn an honest penny out of English and German. 
tourists whose ideas of virtue are different. 


We doubt, however, whether any impartial student 
of the matter—especially one who looks at it from the 
only sane standpoint, that of the late Archbishop of York, 
as he himself defined it, not as it was misrepresented— 
will fall much in love with this Samlag system. We put 
aside, as a point on which our Correspondent gives us 
no information one way or the other, the question of 
illicit distillation and “shebeening.” But it is not 
superfluous to observe that the present system repre- 
sents a revolt, or reaction, from a previous state, to 
which England has not—at any rate, since the days of 
“ Gin Lane ”—offered any parallel. Up to nearly the 
middle of this century, every farmer in Norway could 
distil, and most did; the results, coupled with the 
universal carriage of the Norwegian knife, being recorded 
with some horror in the books of the chronicles of the 
English pioneers of salmon-fishing. On the other hand, 
Norway was always rather, and has now become in- 
tensely, democratic and doctrinaire, and it is the special 
aim of the democratic doctrinaire to prevent somebody 
else from doing as he likes. Except to pure fanatics— 
to those who think that a consumption of oo litre 
of alcohol per head is the mark of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, and that every decimal struck off the actual 
consumption is a sign of progress in that direction— 
we cannot see that the sketeh—drawn with right 
good-will, as it is—of Norway under Samlagdom is. 
very tempting. There is a childish interference with 
individual freedom which, as our authority very frankly 
admits, would be powerless if it did not happen to 
correspond with general public feeling, and which, we 
may add, is superfluous when it does. There is 
an artificial heightening of the price of commo- 
dities, which is always a bad thing. and always 
directly or indirectly causes mischief. And, lastly, 
which is the point to which we wish to draw particular 
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attention, the panacea of “ profits entirely devoted 
“to public objects” is found not to be a panacea at 
all. The local authorities find the temptation of thus 
providing themselves with money far too great to adopt 
the proper Samlag attitude of “Thy money perish 
“ with thee.” Further, which is distinctly amusing, it 
is feared that if national authorities were substituted 
for local, things would be worse still. One beneficial 
result, and one only, seems to be attained, that the 
quality of the liquor sold is pretty good, and that 
the temptation to adulterate is almost entirely re- 
moved. There are those who think—we confess we 
do—that if public opinion in England would only 
give up its absurd pottering and fussing about the 
quantity of liquor sold, and turn its attention to the 
quality, what are called the evils of the liquor trade 
would be enormously diminished, if not done away with 
altogether. As it is, the Excise prosecutes for sellin 
spirits under strength, which certainly does little 
harm, and for putting too much sugar in beer, which 
principally affects its own profit; but it allows both 
spirits and beer to be sold in states which it is not 
merely popular exaggeration to call poisonous. 

In other respects we have, as it seems to us, little to 
learn from Norway except that panaceas, like drugs, 
generally make those who try them pay in the long 
run, Even admitting that the Norwegian drinking 
laws have positively reduced Norwegian drinkers, 
we have to ask at what corresponding loss of national 
self-control and self-respect, of national liberty, of 
national common sense, even of national joie de vivre, 
this result has been attained. They brewed and drank 
brandy as they pleased in Norway before 1846. But 
they did not agitate for impossible strainings of Home 
Rule, and they did not write Ghosts. 


LAW, ORDER, AND MR. ASQUITH. 


RK: a Minister who has not altogether forgotten 
the language of legality, and who can, at any 
rate, talk, if not act, like one who recognizes the 
administrative duty of upholding the law and punish- 
ing the lawbreaker, it is a great thing to be a mem- 
ber of the present Government. It throws his 
elementary capacity for mere decent administration 
into such relief that it shines like the rarest of civic 
virtue. Fame is his for the simple enunciation of the 
commonest commonplaces of official obligation, and he 
is enabled to pose as the vir justus et propositi tenax 
on the exceedingly cheap terms of not going to meet 
the prava jubentes half-way. This it was that in a 
single evening raised Mr. AsquiTH to a pinnacle of popu- 
larity. It was not that he did any more than say what 
“a owt to have said ” on the grave misconduct of dyna- 
miters(who ignite their explosives in England); he owed 
his elevation simply to the joyful surprise of the entire 
Unionist party at discovering in one of HER Masesty’s 
Ministers an opponent, and not an accomplice, of 
criminals. We thought the homage paid to the HomE 
SecrETaRY a little effusive at the time, but we did 
not grudge it him then, and do not now. These are 
not days in which to be ungrateful even for the 
smallest mercy shown to the cause of law and order by 
any colleague of the Greatest Statesman of All Time. 
Still we submit to Mr. AsquirH that he cannot expect 
to ‘rest for ever upon the laurels won by him on the 
occasion in question; and that still less can he be 
allowed to compound, or atone, for the heterodoxy 


(Gladstonicé loqui) of his views on political crime in 
England by winking at agrarian ruffianism in Wales. 
Whether this is what the Home Secrerary is in 
fact ‘doing we cannot with certainty say. For our 
to do so, however, we have to thank the 
RETARY himself, who has hitherto declined 


inabilit 
Hour 


to give any other answer to questions addressed to him 
on the subject than that “he has confidence in the 
“‘ Chief Constable” of the county in which the acts 
complained of have occurred. In the absence, however, 
of any information as to whether the confidence is of 
the Asquithian or of the Gladstonian variety—whether, 
that is to say, it isa confidence that the Chief Constable 
of Cardiganshire~can and will afford adequate protec- 
tion to persons executing legal process in the county, 
or merely a confidence that he will do nothing to 
embarrass the relations of the Government with their 
Welsh supporters—Mr. Asquitn’s reply is not very 
enlightening. In the meantime Mr. Boscawen’s 
statements on the subject are as specific as the 
Home SEcRETARY’S are vague. According to the ac- 
count of matters given by Mr. Boscawen the other 
day, in a letter to the Times, an unfortunate bailiff of 
the Newcastle-Emlyn County Court, by name RosBeRt 
Lewis, upon whom, for his sins, has devolved the duty 
of executing legal process against certain small Welsh 
freeholders who have conspired to refuse payment of 
tithe rent-charge, was ‘nearly murdered” at Penbryn 
on the 5th of May last by two men, “who attacked 
“him from behind, and beat him severely about the 
“ head”—one result of which outrage is said to be 
that, although “there are over one hundred orders 
“ of the Court to be executed, the intimidation in the 
“ neighbourhood is such that there is no chance of 
“ their execution being carried out.” Mr. Boscawen 
further states that Lewis, whose direct authority he 
cites for the version of the case, and who for all that 
appears might almost as well be a “Marshal” of the 
Imperial Government under a Home Rule system, 
“has been assaulted on every occasion since last July 
“ when he has been engaged in the collection of tithes, 
“and that he had time after time to encounter hostile 
“ crowds, numbering from 40 to 700 persons, and that 
“the largest force ever sent to protect him has been 
“ four policemen.” 

Into the further allegations of Mr. Boscawen’s letter 
it is, perhaps, not necessary to enter in detail. They 
are to the general effect that the action or inaction of 
the Chief Constable has been presumably determined 
by the fact that his predecessor was dismissed from his 
post by the Standing Joint Committee of Justices and 
County Councillors (the former of whom all voted for 
his retention) for having taken a more energetic view 
of the duty of protecting bailiffs employed in the 
collection of tithes and in the enforcement of the law 
against defaulters. This, however, is as it may be, 
and we prefer not to encumber the case by importing 
any considerations of this kind just at present. It is 
to the allegations of fact rather than to the attributions 
of motive that the Home Secretary's attention re- 
quires to be invited. They would appear to be 
simple and definite enough. Was Rosert Lewis, 
or was he not, severely beaten by gallant little 
Welshmen while in the discharge of his duty as 
County Court bailiff? And has or has it not become 
impossible to enforce legal process in the district 
where this attack took place, by reason of its intimida- 
tory effect? Is it, or is it not, the fact that a force of 
policemen, never exceeding four, has been told off to 
protect him against hostile mobs never less than 
seventy? And if so, does Mr. AsquitH’s confidence in 
the Chief Constable extend to the devoted quartet in 
question, one more in number, it is true, than those 
who kept the bridge against the forces of PorsENA, but 
wanting the advantage of position enjoyed by CocLEs 
and his comrades? These surely are not difficult 
questions for Mr. AsquiTH to answer, and unless he 
wishes to lose his unique reputation as the one friend 
of law and order in Mr. GLapstone’s Government, he 
will take an early opportunity of answering them. _ 
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THROUGH DISMEMBERMENT TO RAPINE. 


R. GLADSTONE has been frequently reminded 

of bis description of his present allies as march- 
ing through rapine to the dismemberment of the 
Empire. Since he uttered it, the tactics of the Irish 
party, and of himself as its leader—that is to say, 
its follower—have completely changed. They are 
best expressed by an inversion of the phrase which we 
have quoted. Under Mr. Parne.i the Irish party 
marched through rapine to the dismemberment of the 
Empire. Under Mr. GLapstone they are marching 
through the dismemberment of the Empire to rapine. 
In these words the debate this week on the fifth sub- 
section of the Fourth Clause of the Irish Misrule Bill 
may be with substantial accuracy summed up. That 
sub-section, as it originally stood, prohibited the 
Irish Legislature from making any law “ whereby any 
“ person may be deprived of life, liberty, or property 
“ without due process of law, or may be denied the 
“ equal protection of the laws, er whereby private pro- 
“ perty may be taken without just compensation.” 
The virtue of due process of law depends directly 
on the character of the law, and the sub-section 
in this shape would have left it open to the 
Irish Legislature to pass an Act of pure confisca- 
tion. The Government was, therefore, shamed into 
the acceptance of an amendment moved by Mr. 
GeERALD Batrour, which required that that “due 
“process of law” should be “in accordance with 
“ settled principles and precedent.” As the words 
first stood, the law, the due process of which was to be 
observed, might have been framed expressly to con- 
tradict and contravene “settled principles and pre- 
“ cedent.” Mr. SExTon proposed to substitute the 
words, “regard being had to,” in lieu of the words, 
“in accordance with.” If his suggestion had been 
accepted, the Irish Legislature would have been bound 
to do no more than to take into consideration “ settled 
“ principles and precedents” with the view not of 
conforming to, but of modifying and qualifying them, 
to an extent which might have amounted to their 
practical reversal. The desire to substitute the looser 
for the stricter phrase cannot have been motiveless ; and 
the motive which inspired it was so obvious that even 
Sir Cartes Russet. dared not associate himself 
with it. 

Having made this concession, however, not so much to 
the Unionist leaders as to the not quite extinct sense of 
justice and equity surviving among their own followers, 
the Government found it necessary to adjust the balance 
on the predatory side; wholesale plunder being for- 
bidden, petty pilfering must be allowed by way of 
solace. To the words which prohibit the taking of 
private property Mr. BoLton proposed to add words 
which prohibit injuriously affecting it without just 
compensation. On this point the Government stood 
firm. The Irish Legislature may not take private pro- 
perty without paying for it whatever it may determine 
to be just, but it may injuriously affect it to any 
extent that it pleases. It may not take the house 
without compensation, but it may take the prop which 
does support the house, without incurring any pecu- 
niary liability. It may divert a stream on which the 
fertility of the land depends, leaving the barren soil in 
the possession of its owner. The Irish Legislature 
may not take the thing, but it may deprive it 
of all its worth, without compensation. As to the 
just compensation which the Fourth Clause requires 
for the taking of land, the Irish Legislature is to 
be guided by its own sense of what is just. That 
its future members have already defined. The just 
value of the land is, in their view, its prairie value. 
The proper rent is “No Rent.” It may be contended 
that this was the language only of agitators, in a posi- 


tion of more freedom and less responsibility than that 
which would belong tothe Irish Legislature. Possibly, 
but also possibly, and even probably, not. At any 
rate, the Imperial Parliament is bound to take pre- 
cautions against the carrying out of their avowed 
policy of plunder by the future rulers of Ireland. In- 
stead of giving securities to the loyal minority, the 
Committee has left the Irish Legislature free to pass 
vindictive ex post facto laws, to modify the Petition of 
Right, to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act, and to 
sanction the violation of contracts. For once we 
agree with Mr. SExToN, that the restrictions on the 
Irish Legislature which are proposed are inconsistent 
with the principle of the Bill, and that if they are 
insisted on, it had better be given up, though the 
alternative which we should adopt would probably 
not be his. If, however, we considered this measure a 
serious one, if we thought there were any chance of its 
passing, if we were Home Rulers in principle, or by 
sombre acquiescence in the inevitable, we should still 
hold that it was necessary to prohibit the Irish Legis- 
lature from functions otherwise naturally belonging to 
it, until its members had given convincing proof that. 
they had unlearned the doctrines of spoliation and 
proscription which they professed until it became con- 
venient to disavow them. The liberties and properties 
of Irishmen must not be dependent on a conversion 
to honesty as precarious as the diabolic conversion to 
the monastic life. The freedom of a ticket-of-leave, 
under police surveillance, and with obligation to report 
themselves, is the largest liberty the Irish Legislature 
ought, for the present, to have. 


THE NEW FINANCIAL CLAUSES. 


We we see the Government’s recasting of the 
financial portions of its Bill in print, criticism 
will most profitably be confined to the position in 
which the introduction of this change in the measure 
has left Ministers. The new clauses will probably be 
in print when these words appear, but for the present 
we have to be content with the popularexposition of their 
provisions given tothe House on Thursday night by Mr. 
GLADSTONE. From this statement we learn that the 
Cabinet lias accepted the inevitable submissively,and has 
thrown the whole of the financial portions of its Bill over- 
board. The new clauses provide that the settlement made 
by the Bill (the Bill which promised us finality) is to be 
reduced from fifteen years to six. During these six 
years taxes on Ireland are to be imposed and levied by 
Imperial authority, though the privilege of providing 
itself with a tax, plus the Imperially imposed burden, is 
reserved to the Irish Parliament. One-third of the 
revenue raised will remain with the Imperial Treasury, 
while two-thirds will be handed over to the Home Rule 
Government. War taxes may be imposed by the 
Government of the United Kingdom. At the end of 
six years this provisional arrangement shall be revised, 
and then Ireland shall levy her own taxes, “ except as 
“ regards Customs, Excise, and Post Office.” 


This is the substance of the new financial portion of 
the Bill, as far as we can gather from the “lucid” 
statement of Mr. GLapstone. Possibly it may look 
rather different in print ; but we may suppose that we 
have the main features with substantial accuracy. We 
can see nothing in them to strengthen the position of 
the Ministry, or to improve the prospect of the Bill. 
The discontent of the Irish is removed for the present. 
On that point we may accept the authority of rumour 
which is intrinsically probable. Mr. GLapsToNE would 
hardly have introduced the revised financial clauses. at, 
all unless he had been assured of the benevolenceof Mr. 
Sexton. Mr. Repmonp talks, indeed, of opposition to be 
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offered to the “unjust and humiliating ” clause which 
deprives the Home Rule Parliament of control over 
the levying of taxes for six years. The opposition of 
Mr. REDMOND may extort some such compromise as is 
already spoken of—by which the Irish Government 
would be appointed agent of the Imperial for the pur- 
pose of levying taxes. Of this we will only say that it 
seems to afford the Unionist Opposition an excellent 
opportunity for discussing the tees for the 
agent's fidelity and obedience. But the new financial 
clauses are by no means chiefly interesting on account 
of their effect on the relations of the Ministry to its 
Irish masters. They remove the last remaining vestige of 
a hope that any portion of this Session, though it were 
prolonged into next year, can be devoted to anything 
but Irish business. Ministers have practically intro- 
duced what is a new Bill into the middle of the old. 
As Mr. BaLrour was prompt to point out to them, 
this implies the necessity for a second-reading debate 
on “these proposals as a whole.” Up till now, the 
House has been unable to discuss provisions which 
were not before it. Now it has them, and the time 
for the postponed discussion has come. With a whole 
financial policy newly settled and not yet debated 
before us, it becomes idle to talk of strong measures 
to be used for the purpose of forcing on the Bill; 
but of course this implies complete surrender of any 
attempt to introduce Scotch or English business for 
a period which we do not care to estimate. The 
resource of hanging up the Bill with which the 
Radical imagination plays in its present fix of extreme 
desperation is one which depends for its efficacy on 
the very active and continuous help of the Irish during 
the period of suspension. Even if the consent and 
the co-operation of the Irish members were secured, it 
does not follow that the interval during which the Bill 
was hung up would serve to mature it. The new 
financial proposals will not prove more acceptable 
than the old. If, from the business point of view, they 
are a trifle less outrageous than the old, they have the 
counterbalancing defects that they fix the Irish 
members in the House of Commons in full numbers, 
and for all purposes, and that they destroy every 
vestige of a pretence to “ finality” which may still 
linger about Mr. GLapstonr’s Bill. We see no reason 
why they should make the Bill more acceptable or the 
opposition to it less emphatic and less popular. 


ALCOHOL IN NORWAY SEEN BY 
NORWEGIAN EYES. 


Tue Resvits oF THE REFORM. 


AVING given a brief account of the outward forms of 

the Norwegian Samlag, we may be asked what their 

fruits have been. The answer to this question would have 
been incomparably easier if all intoxicating drink—or, at 
least, all the brandy that is consumed in the country—passed 
through the Samlag’s retail places, and was subjected to 
their control and limitations. Such, however, is not the 
case. Besides the twenty-nine drinking and retail places in 
the country, there are still the holders of the thirty-eight 
elder, unredeemed concessions, from the time previous to 1845, 
competing with the Samlags. Also commercial travellers 
may go about and call at private houses, taking orders 
even for such small quantities as six bottles of brandy. But, 
above all, it must be borne in mind that the operations of the 
Samlags are connected with the serving out, and retail, of 
brandy, in small portions (less than 40 litres), whilst the 
sale of brandy, wholesale (40 litres and upwards) is free for 
all distilleries, and every dealer, in all the towns. This 
wholesale trade in brandy, which is also favoured by exemp- 
tion from the Excise (134 ore per litre), embraces more 
.than 60 per cent. of the brandy that is annually drunk in 
that it is sold at a very low price (about go ore per 


‘ 


litre), and, in small kegs, is sent round the districts of the 
country where there are no brandy dealers, or to suppliers 
for ships’ use, &c. The sale by the Samlags of brandy (esti- 
mated to average 40 per cent. alcohol), on the other hand, 
amounts to only a trifle over 31 per cent. of the whole con- 
sumption. 

When the operations of the are thus limited to a 
fraction of not even one-third of the whole consumption, it 
is clear that their influence upon the consumption must be 
measured thereafter. 

Since the law of 1871 came into force, and Samlags, in 
accordance therewith, in the course of the last years, by 
degrees have been established in all the towns, the number 
of drinking places has nevertheless been reduced from 501 
to 227, or from 1 to every 591 inhabitants to 1 to every 
1,413 inhabitants. (With the elder concession-holders, and 
drinking places in villages, there are now in Norway, alto- 
gether, 304 serving and retail places for brandy, or about 1 
for every 6,600 inhabitants.) Furthermore, the consump- 
tion of brandy, which for the five years, 1871 to 1875, 
amounted to 2°8 litres (of 100 per cent. alcohol strength) 
per inhabitant, has steadily decreased for each five years— 
thus, for 1876-80 to 2°4 litres, for 1881-5 to 1°7 litre, and 
for 1886-go to 1°5 litre. 

It is quite certain that decrease and increase in consump- 
tion are influenced by good or bad times, and the years in 
the seventies were good times; likewise the last two years, 
1890-91, were good times, in which there were increasing 
wages, and these years also show an increasing consump- 
tion of intoxicating liquors, whilst the intermediate years 
were not so good. It must be further remarked that the 
voluntary abstinence movement, by its wide ramification of 
Societies, has exercised an evident influence in decreasing 
liquor consumption, and certainly would also have operated 
towards this decrease even if there had been no Samlag 
arrangement. It may, however, be maintained with cer- 
tainty that a considerable portion of the decrease in said 
consumption during the last twenty years arises from the 
Samlag’s reduction of the number of retail places and its 
strict rules for order. 

The Samlag system, in spite of its operations to 
diminishing drinking in Norway, has, as a matter of course, 
been attacked by those total abstainers who are not content 
with seeing brandy forced back, step by step, but will have 
it abolished at once by prohibitory laws like the American 
Maine Law. Experience in Norway, however, does not 
favour the belief that prohibitory laws, under present cir- 
cumstances, would be practicable. And even the mass of 
abstainers have, therefore, here in great force united in 
favour of a Bill (just now prepared by a Royal Commission), 
which will not have the Samlags abolished, but, on the 
contrary, will give them a complete monopoly over the 
whole sale of brandy, both in small and large quantities; a 
monopoly which thus principally differs in its forms, not in 
its object, from the alcohol monopoly which the Swiss 
adopted by their Referendum in September 1885. 

It is also generally acknowledged that the chief fault in 
the present Norwegian law system is that the limit for 
retail sale and the Excise is put as low as 40 litres, so that 
every shopkeeper and every distillery may sell and forward 
brandy in parcels of that quantity and upwards. There 
can, therefore, scarcely be any doubt as to an alteration in 
the law being near at hand, whereby the Samlags’ monopoly 
will be carried out, and shopkeepers and distilleries will be 
deprived of their rights with regard to the sale of brandy to 
consumers. It is quite certain, at all events, that the 
limit for parcel sales will, preliminarily, be raised to, for in- 
stance, 250 litres (as in Sweden). 

On the other hand, more doubt is entertained as to how 
far the provision in the law of 1871, that the surplus of 
the shall be employed in “objects for the public 
good” has been sufficient to exclude all interest in pro- 
curing greater profits. Concerning many of the Norwegian 
Samlags it certainly does appear indisputable that, accord- 
ing to the philanthropical system’s fundamental idea, they 
have laboured “to arrange the trade in brandy in the least 
injurious manner,” without permitting themselves to be 
tempted by the thought of how many “ objects of public 
pa | ” might be forwarded by allowing brandy to flow 
copiously down the thirsty throats of their customers. It 
is, however, not all the , bmaerved Samlags to which this 
praise may be given in equal degree. The profits of the 


Samlags have gradually proved to far exceed what had been 
expected in 1871, and the rules in the Samlags’ law, of that 
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year, as to the application of the overplus, do not now 


In short, the great overplus of the Samlags, and the appli- 
cation of that overplus, have called interests into life whi 
sometimes have contributed to cast a certain shade over 
even the indisputable merits of the Samlag system. Here, 
however, the faults are not due to the Samlag system, but 
to those in whose hands is laid its carrying out; and public 
opinion, when once thoroughly awakened, would certainly 
be sufficient to bring that matter into a better way. 

It has been thought, however, that here was required an 
alteration of the law to rescue the fundamental idea of the 
Samlag system from undue influence of pecuniary and, 
before all, municipal-financial interests. e most radical 
of these propositions aims at taking from the munici 
authorities entirely all benefits, direct or indirect, de- 
rivable from the surplus of their Samlag; and trans- 
ferring this surplus to the national exchequer. But, even 
apart from the doubtfulness of a measure requiring the 
Government at once to collect both excise and produc- 
tion duty on brandy, thus in ing the income of 
Government from brandy to about double, we should 
expose ourselves to the probability of giving the national 
exchequer a fiscal interest in the consumption of brandy, 
which “rf not be done without misgiving. We may then, 
perhaps, have only escaped the municipal Scylla to strand 
upon the Government Charybdis. Within the circle of 
men of abstinence the proposition at present, however, 
seems to have acquired much sympathy; principally, no 
doubt, because they presume that many towns, principal] 
small ones, will soon throw up their Samlag when they have 
7 the burdens and inconveniences of the brandy traffic 
and have no pecuniary interest in having them, and that 
the arrangement in its practical effects will be about equi- 
valent to a local prohibition law; which is, and will con- 
tinue to be, their grand object. 

At the same time, efforts are being made to get another 
rearrangement of our brandy law; amongst other things, to 
alter those regulations, the so-called draconian character 
of which has so often aroused the displeasure of tourists, 
and given them a false idea of our abstinence movement 
and our legislation, inasmuch as spirits are now not to be 
had at hotels, and other places where the prohibition 
against their sale cannot be accounted for from any fear 
of any considerable abuse. Regard for the perpetually 
increasing stream of tourists, which Norway’s renowned 
beauty of scenery and salubrious air every year attract to 
our fjords and dales, will make it necessary to permit a 
more European legislation to rule over the hotel territory, 
which is especially taken possession of by foreigners who, 
even in such a country of abstinence as Norway, with-a 
certain right, demand to live in accordance with their own 
country’s customs, when this may be done without damage 
to anybody. 

Great as this reform labour is, it must not be forgotten 
that the results we have obtained, and those we still 
hope to obtain, in Norway by aid of the law, would be 
unattainable without the public opinion in favour of abstin- 
ence which the voluntary abstinence movement has created. 
The sentence, “that laws are powerless against custom,” 
is nowhere more decidedly in force than where it concerns 


the drinking customs of a people. 


MONEY MATTERS, 


_— issue of Clearing House certificates by the New 
York Associated Banks affords proof that the Currency 
crisis in the United States has entered upon the acute 
stage. According to American banking law, the National 
banks all over the Union are obliged to keep in some cases 
15 per cent., in other cases 25 per cent., of their deposits 
in cash. If they neglect to do so, the Comptroller of the 
Currency is authorized to call upon them to make good the 
deficiency within thirty days, and, if they fail to comply, 
he is bound to wind up the banks which so fail. At the 
same time, the law allows banks in the interior to kee 
their reserves with the banks in certain cities, 
“reserve” cities. The principal of these reserve cities is 
New York; and, as a matter of fact, the banks in the in- 
terior usually keep the greater part of their reserves with 
the Associated Banks in New York. These latter pay 
interest upon the deposits, and of course employ the money 


for their own benefit in New York. During the past few 
weeks the crisis in the West has become very acute; more 
especially has it been so in Chicago, where, in preparation 
for the World’s Fair, a reckless speculation has been carried 
on in lands and houses for a couple of years past. There 
have been numerous failures, a run upon several banks, and 
a complete panic. The crisis has extended to several other 
Western cities; but it is most severe in Chicago, The 
Chicago banks, and other banks in the West, to meet the 
demands upon them, have been withdrawing their deposits 
from New York at a very rapid rate, and the New York 
banks, not having made preparation for the emergenry, are 
in serious difficulties—some of them, at all events. Sixty- 
four of the New York banks form the Clearing House 
Association, which is governed by a Committee elected 
by the banks and invested with very large powers. A 

ntly the difficulties of some of the New York Ye of 
am so great last week that they had to apply to the 
Clearing House Committee for help. The Committee on 
Thursday decided to grant it, and for that purpose deter- 
mined to issue Clearing House certificates, which are to be 
accepted by all the banks in the Association as if they 
were money. Of course they are not money. They are 
not legal tender in any sense of the word; but they serve as. 
legal tender, since the Clearing House Committee requires 
all the banks in the Association to accept them as if they 
were cash. These certificates are lent to the embarrassed 
banks, the latter being obliged to deposit good security and 
to pay interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, Two 
or three times already the Associated Banks of New York 
have had recourse to this device, and always with success. 
But the peculiarity this time is that the Committee has not 
waited for a scare; it has acted before actual alarm sprang 
up in New York. Whether it will be successful depends. 
entirely upon the influence it exerts upon the public mind. 
If the public in New York get frightened and run upon the 
banks, there must be numerous failures. On the other 
hand, if the public remain cool, it is possible that the 
measure may help the banks to tide over their difficulties. 
There is, however, another matter not to be lost sight of, 
and it is this, that the Western banks may be compelled by 
the run upon them to go on withdrawing their deposits 
from New York, and in that case it may happen that the 
worse-managed banks in New York will be called upon to: 
send more money to the West than they can find security 
on which to borrow from the Clearing House Association. 
In other words, the well-managed banks in New York at. 
present are affording the means to the embarrassed banks 
to pay the demands upon them coming from the West. As 
long as the embarrassed banks have sufficient good security 
to offer, and the good banks have sufficient spare cash to 
lend, no serious consequences are to be apprehended. But 
if the demand from the West goes on until either the 
embarrassed banks have exhausted their good securities or 
the well-managed banks are beginning to run short of cash, 
then the crisis will be precipitated. That the situation is 
very grave is proved, firstly, by the rise in the rate of 
interest sometimes to 15 and 20 per cent.; and, secondly, 
by the fact that in a single day certificates to the amount of 
600,000/. have had to be advanced to the embarrassed 
banks. If the crisis deepens, it is quite possible that there 
may be large withdrawals of gold from the Bank of Eng- 
land to relieve the necessities of New York, and in that 
case there will inevitably be a very sharp rise in rates 
here. 

The difficulties of the New York banks have naturally 
caused a sharp rise in the value of money in the City. On 
Wednesday of last week the rate of discount in the open 
market was only about 14 per cent. ; on Wednesday of this 
week it had risen to 1} per cent., and the tendency is yet. 
further upwards. To relieve the stringency in New York, 
the great financial houses are drawing bills in large numbers 
upon London, and offering them in the City for discount, 
the intention obviously being to use the proceeds for the 

of gold. Indeed, 100,c00/. was withdrawn from 
the Bank on Thursday, and New York telegrams say that. 
200,000/. will be taken to-day. The discount-houses and 
bill-brokers are exercising wise caution in regard to those 
bills. Where they are drawn upon houses in London 
closely connected with the drawers in America, there is 
very great unwillingness to take them on any terms. 
When they are drawn upon entirely independent of 
good standing the case is different ; but even then there is 
a demand for higher rates than prevail here, for it is 
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evident that, if large amounts of gold are taken from 
London, there must be a further considerable rise in the 
value of money. There is much difference of opinion as to 
whether the withdrawals immediately will or will not 
be large. On the one hand, there is no doubt at 
all of the necessities of New York; on the other hand, 
it is notorious that the United States still owes to 
Europe more than Europe owes to the United States, and 
that the bills now being drawn are, to a considerable extent 
at all events, in anticipation of business to be done by-and- 
bye. In any case the injury done to the crops all over 
E by the long drought makes it reasonably certain 
that later in the year the withdrawals will be on an 
immense scale, especially if the Silver Purchase Act is re- 

ed. The rise in money and the apprehension of troubles 
in New York have revived anxieties respecting Australia ; 
indeed, it is reported that one important concern is already 
ia difficulties. 

The India Council again offered for tender on Wednes- 
day last 60 lakhs of rupees in bills and telegraphic transfers, 
and sold the whole amount at prices ranging from 1s. 23d. 
per rupee to 1s. 34. Meantime the price of silver has de- 
clined to 38d. per ounce. On the other hand, there has 
been again a large speculation in Rupee-paper, for the 
opinion grows that the Indian Government is about to 
attempt to fix the value of the rupee. Tbe rumour most 
generally credited is that the Mints will be closed against 
coinage of silver for private persons, and that thereby it is 
expected to keep the rupee at 1s. 4d. of our money. As 
the official announcement is expected from day to day, it is 
not worth while to enter into any criticism of the rumour. 

Markets generally have given way. The public is wisely 
holding aloof, and professional operators are doing very 
little. Unfortunately, there is a disposition amongst the 
members of the Stock Exchange to look with undue favour 
upon the American market. They argue that the fall 
during the past month or two has been very heavy, that the 
shipments of gold from London will relieve the stringency 
in the New York money market, and that the troubles will 
now come to an end, especially as Congress is sure to repeal 
the Sherman Act. The argument is wrong from beginning 
to end ; for if gold goes from London there will be a dis- 
turbance of the London money market, and consequently a 
decline in ae here; while there is little reasonable ground 
for hope that the import of a small amount of gold will 
eure the evils from which the United States is suffering. 
The crisis that has been foreseen so long has come, and it 
will not be ended by any such panacea. We would strongly 
advise investors, therefore, not to be misled by the de- 
lusive hopes held out by members of the Stock Ex- 
change. It is possible, of course, that there may be a 
few days of apparent recovery, but the recovery will not 
last. The liquidation in the United States has to be 
completed, and it will be fortunate, indeed, if that comes to 
an end without serious difficulties. Furthermore, it should 
be borne in mind that the results of the bank failures in 
Australia have not yet manifested themselves. And, lastly, 
the drought must reduce the purchasing power of the 
agricultural classes al] over Europe, must, therefore, lessen 
the savings of the world, and, consequently, it is reasonable 
to expect, must bring about a further decline in prices 
generally. The settlement of the Argentine debt was 
almost unanimously approved of by the bondholders on 
Monday, but the market is weak and is likely to continue 
so. The Greek funding arrangement has not been sub- 
mitted for approval to the bondholders; but it is being 
carried out, and, upon the whole, it is, perhaps, the best 
arrangement that could be made. 


Rupee-paper closed on Thursday afternoon at 673, a rise 
compared with the preceding Thursday of 2. In other 
high-class securities there is very little movement. New 
South Wales Three and a Halfs closed on Thursday at 93, 
w fall of 1 compared with the preceding Thursday. There 
has been little movement in Australian Bank shares; 
but those of the Bank of New South Wales closed 
at 50, a fall of 2. In Home Railway stocks the move- 
ments are generally downwards. Great Western closed 
on Thursday at 160, a fall compared with the pre- 
ceding Thursday of 4; North-Western closed at 170, 


also a fall of Midland closed at 
and Brighton “A” closed at 1573, a fall of 1. In 
the American market, on the other hand, the speculative 


securities are higher. Thus Erie shares closed on Thursday 
at 18}, a rise compared with the preceding Thursday of 4, 
and Atchison shares closed at 25, a rise of 14; but Reading 
shares closed at 73, a fall of 4. There been little 
movement in the dividend-paying shares. [Illinois Central, 
however, closed on Thursday at 96, a fall compared with 
the preceding Thursday of 4. In spite of the acceptance 
of the settlement with the Argentine Government, prices 
are lower. Thus the Funding Loan closed on Thursday at 
734, a fall compared with the preceding Thursday of 1}. 
Argentine railway stocks are A lower. Buenos Ayres 
Great Southern Ordinary closed at 106-8, a fall of as much 
as 4; Buenos Ayres and Rosario Ordinary closed at 64-6, a 
fall of 2; and Central Argentine closed at 65}, also a fall 
of 2. There has not been very much movement in the 
international department, but Greeks are again lower. The 
bonds of the 1881 Loan closed on Thursday at 49, a fall 
compared with the preceding Thursday of 1}. In the mis- 
cellaneous department, Allsopps Ordinary closed at 43%, a 
fall for the week of as much as 5. 


RACING. 


Grrr was the disappointment on the Monday of the 
Ascot week when it was announced that the winner of 
the Derby would not run at the meeting. On the Sunday 
the second in the Derby, Ravensbury, was beaten by a short 
head for the Grand Prix de Paris, a stake worth 10,6771, 
by Ragotsky, the winner of the French Derby. He is said 
to have been shut in at a critical part of the race, while 
even the judge’s verdict itself has been hotly questioned ; 
but the fact remains that no English horse has won the 
Grand Prix for seven years, Minting having been the last 
that succeeded in so doing. Ravensbury had now run in 
five races this season, and been placed, without winning, in 
all of them, and he was destined to be placed once again at 
Ascot. Being placed is commonly called an empty honour, 
and so it is, to all intents and purposes; but it is only fair 
to say that the stakes he has thus won this year amount in 
all to something like 1,200/.—a mere trifle, however, com- 
pared to the stakes he has just missed. The policy of 
bringing a horse that has run on the Sunday at Paris to 
run in the same week at Ascot rarely answers, nor did it 
succeed on the present occasion ; for when Ravensbury ran 
for the St. James’s Palace Stakes on the Thursday, although 
he had been already beaten by the winner, Phocion, he was 
also beaten, at even weights, by Raeburn, whom he had 
beaten in both the Two Thousand and the Derby ; and at 
this moment many people consider him superior even to 
Phocion. 

The question whether, after all, Isinglass is the best 
three-year-old was raised once more at Ascot by Marcion’s 
victory over Buccaneer for the Cup. Buccaneer was sup- 
posed to represent the best public form in training over a 
distance, yet Marcion, at weight for age, left him, as it 
were, standing still, and won by eight lengths. Nor is it 
only over a long course that Marcion has beaten Buccaneer ; 
for at Newmarkét, on the 4th of May, he beat him over a 
mile by five lengths, which seemed more than enough to 
counterbalance the advantage he then had of about a stone 
more than weight for age. Even when considerable allow- 
ances are made for possible temporary disadvantages from 
which Buccaneer may have been suffering, the Ascot Cup 
form, especially if considered in conjunction with that of 
the March Stakes, appears to show that Marcion must be 
the best of the pair. But before proving that Marcion— 
for whom, by the way, 15,000/. are said to have been 
refused—is the best three-year-old, it is necessary to de- 
monstrate that Isinglass cannot be as much superior to 
Buccaneer as is Marcion. For the Manchester Cup the 
handicapper had only put Buccaneer some 3 or 4 lbs. more 
than weight for age above three-year-olds that were esteemed 
16 lbs. and more below Isinglass in the Free Handicap. 
If this were correct handicapping, Isinglass should be 
several pounds better than Buccaneer, at weight for age. 
There is also this to be said, that Buccaneer’s form in 
the Ascot Cup may not have been his best. Sharp eyed 
crities declared that his legs showed symptoms of over- 
work on the hard ground, and that he went rather “ feel- 
ing” in his preparatory canter; certainly he even walked 
very tenderly when the race was over. Be all that as 
it may, Marcion has shown fine form, both over a mile 
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and two and a half miles, and all credit is due to him. 
Possibly, before these remarks are published, he may have 
run for the Selection Stakes at Sadie, in which case they 
may be subject to some qualification. As every one knows, 
he isa very good-looking and powerful chestnut colt, with 
a white face and hind legs; but he may be a little unequal 
to that very refined-looking gentleman, the bay colt, Isin- 
glass, in point of quality. As with Ormonde, his great- 
ec erm was Agnes; but, unlike Ormonde, he is 
irectly descended, through both sire and dam, from Touch- 
stone, whereas Ormonde has less Touchstone blood than 
most successful racehorses of the present day, but much of 
Blacklock, of which Marcion has very little. This reminds 
us that Ormonde’s great son, Orme, who has developed into 
a remarkably grand four-year-old, had only one opponent at 
Ascot for the Rous Memorial Stakes in that fast filly, Lady 
Lena, and that 5 to 1 was laid upon him, although he was 
iving her ro Ibs. more than weight for sex ; she had beaten 
rs. Butterwick, the winner of the Oaks, at Manchester in 
May, giving her 2 lbs. more than weight for age, and Orme 
required a slight “shake up” to make him glide easily 
away from her about a quarter of a mile from home. It is 
reported that 20,o00/. has been offered in vain for him. 

e Prince of Wales’s Stakes did not bring out either of 
the more important three-year-old winners of the season. 
The most fancied was Tressure, who had run second to 
Mrs. Butterwick for the Oaks; but she was beaten by 
Sir R. Jardine’s Red Ensign, a well-shaped son of Paradox, 
who had run but once before, and then only second to a 
not very distinguished horse named Totley. Sir B. Maple 
brought out his colt, Childwick, who had cost 6,000 guineas 
as a yearling, for the first time in this race, and he ran 
much as extravagantly priced yearlings usually do run 
when they come to years of discretion; nor did he alto- 
gether please the critics, who thought that he was lightly 
built and “went tenderly”; for all that he may yet win 

races when the rain comes. On the same day Sir R. 

ardine had the good luck also to win the Ascot Stakes, and 
for the seventh time. The winner, Enniskillen, had run 
third for the Manchester Cup, a neck in front of Buccaneer ; 
but, as Buccaneer was giving him 2 st., the form he then 
showed was only moderate, nor was any very brilliant 
running exhibited in the race for the Ascot Stakes. No 
better form was shown for the Royal Hunt Cup, the race 
being won by Baron de Rothschild’s Amandier, a five-year- 
old carrying only 7 st., or 2} st. below the highest weight 
in the handicap. The winner, a lengthy black horse, bred 
in France, had never run before in England, but had been 
highly tried with Le Nicham. This race lost much of its 
interest owing to an accident which prevented Ormonde’s 
son, Llanthony, from running. 

One of the most creditable imens of a racehorse now 
in training is Mr. J. Lowther’s chestnut horse, Workington, 
who won his third race of the season in the first at Ascot ; 
for he is now no less than seven years old, and he has run 
in fifty-eight races, of which he has won seventeen. 

Prince Hampton ran a good race when, under 10 st. 4 Ibs., 
he beat the two-year-old Paprika, who carried 6 st. 9 lbs., 
for the Queen's Stand Plate, giving, in fact, about 16 lbs. 
more than weight for age to that filly, who had won the 
Dyke Plate at Newmarket. The running of Woolsthorpe, 
the winner of the Crawford Plate, in this race showed that 
it was a mistake to think him within 3 lbs. of a horse like 
Prince Hampton; and the two-year-old, Throatlash, who 
was once thought very smart, ran badly. For the Fortieth 
Triennial, Lord Cadogan’s three-year-old, Prisoner, the 
winner of the Royal Stakes at Epsom, showed his steady 
improvement by beating Watch Tower easily by a length, 
at 5 lbs.; for Watch Tower had beaten Ravensbury at 
Newmarket, albeit in a race that can scarcely have repre- 
sented their real form, The Wokingham Stakes was not a 
race of surpassing interest, and Pitcher won it so easily that 
he must be a useful three-year-old, It was a terrible dis- 
appointment that the long expected meeting between Orme 
and La Fiéche did not take place for the Hardwicke Stakes. 
Only three horses ran for it, and the winner, Baron Hirsch’s 
Watercress, who is about 16 hands 3 inches in height, and 
massive in proportion, is the biggest horse in training. 
The celebrated Alexandra Stakes was contested by only 
two horses, Bushey Park and Insurance, who finished 
in the above order. In the last race of the meeting, 
Lord Ellesmere’s Lower Boy showed excellent form in 
giving 22 lbs. to Carrick, although the admirers of the latter 
may he was shut in until he was within a hundred 


yards of home. The great race for three-year-old fillies at 
Ascot, the Coronation Stakes, was unsatisfactory, because 
Dame President, whom Mr. Douglas Baird's Silene beat by 

The two-year-old racing at Ascot seems to leave Lord 
Rosebery’s colt by Hampton out of Illuminata the best 

ublic performer. Whether Van Dyck would have beaten 

im for the Coventry Stakes had he not broken a blood- 
vessel during the race is a question that cannot at present 
be answered ; but after the race a backer would have taken 
6 to 1 about Lord Rosebery's colt for the Derby, and the 
bookmakers would not lay it. We have heard no faults 
found with him, except that he is a trifle straight on his 
forelegs, and that his joints do not look as if they would 
stand a great deal of hard work, though thus far he seems 
very sound on them. Bullingdon, a fine, lengthy bay colt 
by Melton out of Shotover (both Derby winners), who 
was out for the first time, and ran second, may very 
possibly improve upon this performance in the future, 
as he is still rather backward. S and Sempronius, 
who finished within half a length of each other for the 
Thirty-sixth Biennial, are two fine and powerful colts, 
although both are somewhat unfurnished, and Sempronius 
might be more sloping in his shoulders. Mr. D. Cooper's 
Glare won her third race in the Fern Hill Stakes, beating 
such older trial horses as Tanderagee, the winner of the 
Epsom Grand Prize, Milford, and the wonderfully speedy, 
though roaring, Bill of Portland; but this victory still 
further glories the Illuminata colt, to whom she ran third 
for the Woodcote Stakes at Epsom; the same may be said 
of Mecca's conquest of Venia (the winner of the Acorn 
Stakes at Epsom); and in this race, the Biennial, very fair 
older horses were running, again, in Royal Harry and Mint- 
ing Queen. It should be remembered, however, that the 
theory is gaining ground that when the scale of weight-for- 
age was drawn up, two-year-olds were not “forced” as they 
are at present, and that they now have, therefore, a much 
greater advantage over older horses at weight for age than 
they had formerly. For the New Stakes, Galloping Dick, 
of whom very much had been expected, only ran third, and 
the critics voted him leggy, though otherwise well shaped. 
The 1,808/., which the stakes were worth, went to Sir R. 
Griffiths’s Wedding Bell, a charming filly by Hampton, the 
success of whose stock at Ascot was very remarkable ; in- 
deed, that grand horse, who is now twenty-one years old, 
and is said to be lame in his feet—though far less so than 
Lord Lyon was when he got Minting—promises to become 
more famous than ever. Mr. Rose's St. Hiliare, a colt by 
St. Simon out of Distant Shore, who was second in tbis 
race, ran very well, in spite of his make and shape being 
anything but those of a model racehorse. Sir R. Griffiths’s 
Sweet Duchess, who beat Venia easily by a length and a half 
for the Windsor Castle Stakes, is said to be a good deal 
better than his Wedding Bell; if so, she ought to be a 
smart filly. 

It was the finest, and the driest, and the dustiest, and 
the hottest Ascot meeting that has ever been known, the 
course was like a turnpike road, and woe may betide the 
backer who trusts to the form shown there when very wet 
weather shall have come. 

On Wednesday last, as the betting foretold, King Charles, 
the winner of the City and Suburban, came in triumphantly 
in front of his four opponents for the Northumberland 
Plate—but without a jockey, having divested himself of that 
appendage early in the race. The stakes were won by 
Lord Hastings’s Seaton Delaval, a horse named after his 
own place in the neighbourhood of the racecourse on which 
they were earned. ‘The field was the smallest that had run 
for the Northumberland Plate for fifty years. 


THE DAWN OF THE CENTURY. 


Ww* hear a good deal just now of the latter days of the 
century; perhaps a few words about the Dawn of 
the Century may not be altogether ill-timed or unwelcome 

It was the heyday of Stamp and Paper duties; there 
were about half a dozen newspapers, too dear for the 
multitude to buy, and probably only published, like the 
Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews, for the select few to read. 
There was no gas. Oil-lamps enlivened the streets, and at 


the theatres candles, supposed to be wax, dripped down the 
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back of your dress-clothes. Chelsea was a village separated 
from London by the “Five Fields” at Pimlico and the 
Footpad’s Pass, called “ Bloody Bridge,” somewhere where 
the Court Theatre now stands. Visitors to the playhouses 
from Chelsea used to assemble after the performance at the 
bottom of St. James’s Street until they numbered about 
thirty or forty strong, and then marched across the Five 
Fields with torches, blunderbusses, and bludgeons—a mutual 
yma association. Nothing was safe—not even the 

k of England. The one-pound note was not a universal 
favourite, and the street poets sang that they would 
“rather have a guinea.” 

The year 1800—the year of the “ Union ”—found London 
and England in this state. People advertised openly to 
purchase places in the public service ; the usual swindling 
advertisements under the heading of “ Matrimony” ap- 

occasionally in the journals. Nottingham, which is 
now about two hours and a half from London, with trains 
nearly every hour, day and night, is thus dealt with :—* A 
lady going to Nottingham in a week or two wishes to make 
a third in a chaise. A gentleman and lady, or two elderly 
gentlemen, preferred.— Address, X. Y., 2 Clement’s Court, 
Milk Street.” “The cutter LHnterprise, of Guernsey, 
Amice Lecocq, Commander, a prime sailor, armed with 4 
guns, small arms, &e., and having excellent accommodation 
for passengers, sails from Weymouth for Guernsey every 
Thursday.” “A gentleman offers to lend his chaise gratis to 
a party for Exeter or Truro, if the borrowers will kindly 
leave it, when done with, for preference, at Truro.” 

Covent Garden Theatre, secure in its patent monopoly 
rights to per‘orm Shakspeare, and empowered to prosecute 
up to imprisonment any encroachers on these legitimate 
preserves, gives up its stage to Mendoza, the prize-fighter, 
for a sparring exhibition. Mrs. Jordan, at Drury Lane, 
“ Respectfully informs the public that Her night is fixed for 
Monday, the 12th (January 1800), when she promises a 
comedy, and to sing, accompanying herself on the Lute.” 

State lotteries were legal in 1800, and large diamonds, 

the predecessors of the Koh-i-Noor, were disposed of in this 
way. 
The Budget expenses for 1800 were under 40 millions, 
army and navy, as usual, taking the lead. This sum was 
provided for by 4 millions of indirect taxes, and over five 
millions of Income-tax, the remainder being made up of 
credits, surpluses, and loans, and three millions charged for 
renewing the Bank of England Charter. George Washington 
dies, and Bonaparte is chief Consul of France; France soon 
became an empire; and America was and still is a Republic. 
A Bill to prevent bull-baiting was thrown out in the House 
of Commons by a majority of two, and the King (George ITI.) 
went in State to the House of Lords to give his Royal 
Consent (July 2) to the Union with Ireland. Bull-baiting, 
to judge by the speeches of many distinguished statesmen, 
was looked upon as one of the pillars of the British Consti- 
tution. 

“ Forestalling ” (buying produce months in advance) was 
then a crime, and occasionally duly punished. A watch- 
man named Night is fined for assaulting a drunken citizen, 
who complained that he was calling the wrong hour and the 
wrong weather. Sentence of death was passed on a number 
of prisoners for various offences—burglary, sheep-stealing, 
highway robbery, horse-stealing, forgery, firing a pistol, 
coining, and taking a bill out of a letter in the Post Office. 
No executions took place, at that moment, for stealing linen 
off a hedge, or breaking down the bank of a fishpond. 

Footpads not only infested the country, but London and 
the suburbs, though they were not always successful. One 
stopped a French priest in the Edgware Road, and, not 
content with his few shillings, insisted on changing coats. 
When the priest got the thief’s coat he ran away at full 
speed, the thief after him, but the race was won by honesty and 
virtue, as it always should be. When the priest searched 
the ragged garment he found sol. 

Virtue was not always so well rewarded. In December 
1800 Mr. Townsend, the celebrated Bow Street runner, was 
robbed of his hat in the Chapel Royal. Neither the officer 
nor the place was held sacred. ‘he wife of a gardener 
coming from Chiswick in a cart was attacked near Ken- 
sington Gore by two footpads. She knocked one down with 
the butt-end of her whip, and drove off unmolested. A 
man is killed at Deptford who resisted a pressgang, but the 
coroner’s jury went through the form of bringing in a 
verdict of wilful murder against the lieutenant and mid- 
shipman. A man is badly bitten in attempting to take 


money out of the mouth of a dog who was acting as a 
messenger. The quantity of forged notes out (chiefly one- 
praten gave the Bank of England much trouble—at 
east, it said so. Churchyards are robbed of bodies—of 
course for the doctors. Duels are plentiful, and so are 
pee. Belcher and Mendoza were the heroes of the 
our. The favourite arenas were Wimbledon Common and’ 
Moulsey Hurst. Hyde Park Corner was used as the 
“meet ” for the scores of post-chaises and hackney-carriages 


going to these fights. The Volunteers numbered twelve 


thousand, and had reviews in the same neighbourhood.. 

The Bread Spectre now makes its appearance. The 
quartern loaf is 1s. 3¢. The House of Commons reports. 
It is still fond of reporting. It suggests that bakers should 
be compelled to sell stale bread instead of new, to check the- 
consumption. “It is a fact, proved by the clearest evidence, 
that one-half of the bread in London is consumed the day 
in which it is baked.” This sounds very dreadful, even 
towards the close of the century. The suggested prohibi- 
tion became law, the fine for each offence being 5/. Both 
Houses of Parliament pledged themselves and their families 
not to consume more than one quartern loaf per head per- 
week during the scarcity (of course, the artificial scarcity) 
of grain. The Lord Mayor issues an Order of Assize which 
raises the price of the quartern loaf to 174d. The use of 
flour for is prohibited (Feb. 1800) in the Royal 
Household by the Royal Family. Rice is used as a substi- 
tute in the palaces. Possible substitutes for wheaten flour 
were anxiously discussed. Bran came to the fore, but. 
it appeared that pigs and poultry had the first charge 
on this material. Grains were suggested for pigs, and 
potatoes for humanity. The complaint arose that potatoes. 
were not sufficiently cultivated; but no Bill was brought. 
in to make compulsory potato-farming the first duty of all 
good citizens. This showed great restraint on the part of 
the Legislature. Rice or potatoes were recommended to be 
mixed with wheat, to the extent of one third. Coal now 
becomes scarce, and consequently dear. Fodder becomes. 
dear, and hackney-carriage fares are raised. The Lord 
Mayor, by another Assize Order, raises the price of the 

uartern loaf to 1s. 6d. The soldiers are now told to holé 
themselves in readiness, if required. The fish market was. 
then a close borough, as it is now—Free Trade and ad-. 
vanced civilization having, in this instance, done nothing for 
the poor consumer. An attempt is made to render rice- 
bread popular. Selling from sample is denounced, and so 
is the middleman; while forestallers and regraters are pro- 
secuted in all directions. Riots now begin, and the de- 
nounced middlemen have a bad time of it. The mob,. 
when it is enraged, generally burns down the wrong house 
and punishes the wrong people. In 1789 the mob destroyed) 
the Bastile—an aristocratic prison which had rarely con- 
tained one of their order, and in 1871 they destroyed the 
Porte St.-Martin Theatre, the favourite playhouse of the 
Paris Commune. 

Sunday amusements were not neglected or forbidden in 
1800. About 200,000 people, according to a calculation, 
spent each Sunday in the summer in the suburban inns, 
tea-houses, &c., getting rid of 25,c00/. These roysterers. 
were divided into . 

In high glee 
Drunkish ........ 


The Prince of Wales, about this time, not feeling well, 
made an application to the King for leave to go to Lisbon 
or Madeira. The King referred the application to the 
Ministers, who refused their consent. The dresses of this 
period were objected to on the score of indelicaey. ‘There 
was very little of them, and that little was too transparent. 
Mr. John Philip Kemble sat for his 113th portrait in 1800; 
this almost beats the photographic record of 1893. 


THE IRVING AMATEUR DRAMATIC CLUB, — 


iG was a bold stroke on the part of the Irving Amateur 
Dramatic Club to attempt a first performance of such a 


work as the late Mr. W. G. Wills’s hitherto 
dramatization of Esmond. Their ambition, however, has 
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been justified, for the —— has come to pass, and the 
honour has been reserved to these earnest young students 
of proving that a dramatization of one at least of Thackeray’s 
novels is capable of effective performance. At first sight it 
would seem as though Mr. Wills’s work and the histrionic 
capabilities of amateurs alike were put to too severe a test, 
but the result has been to prove both fears groundless. 
‘The adapter has arranged his work in a prologue and three 
acts. In the prologue, the true position of Esmond is ex- 
lained, and we are allowed to see the designs of Mohun on 
ly Castlewood’s honour exposed by him, the act wind- 
ing up with the duel between Castlewood and Mohun, re- 
sulting in the death of the former, and Lady Castlewood’s 
unjust denunciation of Esmond. After this, Thackeray's 
story is pretty closely followed, the play winding up with 
the awakening of Esmond to Beatrix’s real character, as 
illustrated by her vanity and fickleness in the affair of the 
Chevalier St. George, Esmond and Lady Castlewood finall 
coming together. Throughout the spirit of Thackeray's 
moving and romantic story has been marvellously well 
maintained, the characterization has been generally well 
preserved, and, with some slight exceptions which can 
easily be remedied, the dramatic action moves steadily and 
with increasing force to an effective finish. 

Miss Mabel Harrison gave an extremely well-studied 
and able rendering of the ever-changing moods of Lady 
Castlewood, whose disposition, as given us by Thackeray, 
she seemed thoroughly to understand and appreciate. 
If Mr. Ernest Meads failed quite to realize our notions 
-of the original Harry Esmond, his impersonation was, 
nevertheless, earnest, intelligent, and generally meri- 
torious. Lord Castlewood found a capable representative 
in Mr. Cufflin, who, as did Mr. Arthur Jones as Father 
Holt, contrived to invest his part with a somewhat less 
modern air than some of the others ; and similar praise must 
also be awarded to Mr. Winthrop’s Captain Steele and 
-Mr. Arthur Fayne’s St. George. Miss Blanche Pask as 
Beatrix, in the prologue, was wholly artless and charm- 
ing, if inexperienced; but Miss Lister's rendering of 
the same part in the play would have been better for 
a little restraint in gesture. We have already expressed 
in these columns our general objection to the performance 
of old English plays by amateurs. The all-round excellence 
of the acting in this particular instance goes far to disarm 
criticism on that head; but it does seem not a little incon- 
sistent that a number of young gentlemen should devote 
the time, pains, and money which must have been expended 
upon so arduous and ambitious an undertaking, yet hesitate 
to sacrifice so small a thing as a moustache, the presence of 
which in two or three prominent instances utterly ruined 
‘the effect of the eighteenth-century costumes. Excellent 
-as was Mr. Charles Fry’s stage-management in other 
respects, it should have been inexorable in this matter. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


J pempenin the last six weeks concerts have been given at 
an average of nearly fifty a week. It is hard to account 
for the folly of artists who persist in coming forward at a 
time of year when it is almost impossible for their claims to 
be properly considered. The operatic performances have 
alone been almost enough to occupy the limited space 
usually allowed by newspaper editors for musical notices, 
and even if a critic were allowed unlimited license as to the 
length of his “copy,” it would be a physical impossibility 
for one man to attend all the performances to which he is 
invited. A brief summary of the principal concerts must, 
therefore, suflice, reserving detailed criticism of any more 
distinguished performance until an opportunity occurs at a 
less busy time of the year. 

Until its last two concerts the veteran Philharmonic 
Society had not this season been remarkable for the interest 
of the novelties included in its programmes. At the Fourth 
Concert a welcome revival of Professor Stanford’s fine “ Irish” 
Symphony took place; and Mile. Kleeberg brought forward 
an uninteresting Concerto by Ferdinand Hiller. At the 
following concert Otto Hegner played the solo part in a 
dull Concerto by his master, Huber, and Miss 
Lehmann was heard in a promising ballad, “ Annie of 
Lochrovan,” for soprano solo, chorus, and orchestra, from 
the pen of Mr. Erskine Allon. Another novelty in the 
programme was Rheinberger’s musicianly Demetrius Over- 


ture, an excellent mag ae of the best class of Kapell- 
meister-music. At the Sixth Concert, the Russian com- 
poser, M. Tschaikovsky, conducted his Fourth Symphony, 
and M. Saint-Saéns played his own Concerto in G minor, 
and conducted his Symphonic Poem, “ Le Rouet d’Omphale” 
—the presence of the two distinguished composers attract- 
ing a large and enthusiastic audience. Presumably by 
way of contrast, Miss Macintyre’s vocal selections were 
Isolde’s Death Scene and the air “ Bel raggio” from Rossini’s 
Semiramide. In neither was she very successful, and 
Rossini’s song showed that she has much to learn as a 
singer of florid music. The last concert of the season, 
which took place on the 15th, served to introduce three 
effective pieces from Max Bruch’s Achilleus, as well as M. 
Paderewski’s Pianoforte Concerto. The solo part in the 
latter work was admirably played by the composer, who— 
in spite of the great heat—was forced to give another piece 
by way of encore. Dr. Bruch, who corducted his Violin 
Concerto and the Achilleus excerpts, shared with the Polish 
pianist the honours of the evening. 

Choral concerts do not generally flourish so well in the 
summer as in the winter, and the number of them has 
accordingly been limited. At the Albert Hall, Professor 
Stanford’s Ode, “ East to West,” dedicated to the President 
and people of the United States, was produced on the roth 
ult. at the Royal Choral Society's final concert. The work 
made a favourable impression by its massive construction 
and spirit, and deserves a better fate than that usually 
reserved for pieces d’occasion. 

The Forty-third Concert of the Bach Choir, which took 
place on the 16th ult., was especially interesting. The 
choral portion of the programme consisted entirely of un- 
accompanied music, the chief being Palestrina’s fine Mass, 
O admirabile commercium, which was probably performed 
for the first time in London. It is a splendid specimen 
of the great composer's music, and was very well sung 
by the choir, assisted by a contingent of men and boys 
from Westminster Abbey, to whom were allotted the 
solos. Two graceful Madrigals by Professor Stanford 
were the only modern part-music in the programme, 
and they were sung better than anything else, especially 
in the matter of attack. On the same evening a new 
choral society, the Laistner Choir, made a first appearance 
in Goetz’s Nenia and Schumann's Der Rose Pilgerfahrt. 
The chorus is rather unevenly constituted, but sang 
with plenty of rough vigour. The Handel Society's Con- 
cert on Wednesday fortnight was unfortunately fixed 
for the first Wagner night at Covent Garden, but report 
speaks favourably of the great improvement the band has 


made under its new conductor, Mr. Manns. The programme © 


was rather wanting in interest. Orchestral concerts have 
also been given by Mr. Moberly’s Ladies’ Orchestra—which 
played an interesting programme extremely well; by Mme. 
Berthe Marx, who executed a tour de force by playing 
Concertos by Saint-Saéns, Mendelssohn, and Schumann, 
and an elaborate Fantasia by Liszt, without any signs of 
fatigue; by the Westminster Orchestral Society, at which 
a new Concertstiick by Mr. Stewart Macpherson was 
brought forward; by Herr Hans Wessely, a clever vio- 
linist, and by Herr Benno Schinberger, who was heard 
to great advantage in Saint-Saéns’s Concerto in G minor. 
The first three Richter Concerts took place on the 5th, 12th, 
and 19th inst. At the first a very attractive Symphonic 
Poem, “ Vitava,” by the Bohemian composer Smetana, 
created a favourable impression ; at the second an Over- 
ture by another Bohemian composer, Zdenko Fibich, was 
favourably received ; and at the last an ambitious Overture 
to the Prometheus Bound, by C. Goldmark, proved sufficiently 
interesting to make its early repetition desirable. 

Turning to the immense number of minor concerts, the 
task of merely enumerating them is one which is rendered 
impossible in a limited space. Sir Augustus Harris's 
operatic concerts at St. James's Hall have consisted, as 
usual, of a somewhat heterogeneous collection of solos and 
duets, rendered by the artists of the Italian and German 
companies at Covent Garden; but the programmes have 
been well selected, and several comparative novelties have 
been introduced, so that the concerts have been distinctly 
above the average of such entertainments. The advent 
of infant prodigies has been a marked feature of the 
season. The favourite age this year appears be 
eight, to which mature period of life Raoul Koczalski 
and Frida Simonson have arrived. Anna Hegner owns to 
twelve; but in the case of Madeline Payne and Cyril 
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Tyler; the -latter of whom is described as “the celebrated 
Americar boy soprano,” the age of the youthful artists is 
not stated. In all these cases too strong a protest cannot 
be made against allowing such mere children to appear in 
blic. The medical papers, both in England and abroad, 
_have very properly protested against such performances, 
and it is especially to be regretted when, as in the case of 
little Koczalski, real talent runs the serious risk of being 
ruined by the inevitable system of forcing necessary for a 
public career at so early an age. 

Among artists of maturer years, a very promising début 
has been made by Fraulein Margarethe Eussert, a pupil of 
Herr Klindworth’s, whose playing has much natural charm. 
M. Diémer, who occupies a leading position among French 
pianists, has been heard at two recitals, when his admirable 
finish and delicate execution proclaimed him an artist of the 
first rank. He was especially good in a group of harpsi- 
chord pieces, which he played with a knowledge of the 
intricate graces of the last century rarely to be met with 
among pianists who explore this school of music. Another 
eminent French artist, Mile. Chaminade, gave a concert 
on the 1st inst., the programme of which was entirely 
selected from her own compositions. Though she is a 
brilliant pianist, the vocal numbers proved the principal 
feature in the concert, greatly owing to the admirable way 
in which they were sung by Mr. and Mrs. Oudin. The 
two concerts of M. Tivadar Nachéz and the concerts of 
Sefior Sarasate have also attracted large audiences, both 
violinists having much in common, though the latter still 
remains facile princeps in this particular style of violin- 
playing. At his recital last Saturday week Sejior Sarasate 

ught forward a new Suite by Carl Goldmark, which 
failed to create much impression ; the same remark apply- 
ing also to Lalo’s Norwegian Fantasia, which he played for 
the first time on the previous Saturday. Lastly, brief refer- 
ence must be made to the recitals of Miss Fanny Davies, 
the Shinner Quartet, Signor Buonamici and M. Stojowski, 
all of which have been conspicuous for their excellent and 
unsensational programmes, and for the high merit of the 
performances. 


A BAD NIGHT. 


ig was the ancient Writ of Habeas Corpus 
That all night long, awake and sore bested, 
_ Twisting and turning like the restless porpoise, 
Tossed on its spacious statutory bed. 


“ Never have I, the venerable xgis 
Of British liberties,” exclaimed at last 
Tricesim’ Prim’ Secundi Caroli Regis, 
“ Passed such a night, since I myself was passed, 


“ Heaven knows it is not that I fear suspension, 
I’ve met it oft in critical affairs ; 
But how and when? From whom? With what 
intention ¢ 
From men like these ? and for such ends as theirs ? 


“Never! No, never! Once, when crime was raging 
Twelve years ago in Ireland, nigh unchecked, 

And Law and Anarchy fierce war were waging, 
They hung me up for months, I recollect. 


“And why! ‘To stay the hand of noonday Pillage, 
And stealthy foot of Murder in the nigbt ; 

To drive the village ruffian from the village, 
And put the gangs of Moonlighters to flight ! 


“ But now! . . . I have not very closely followed 
The winding course that Mr. G. has gone ; 

Nor have I too voluptuously wallowed 
In metaphysics with the sage Sir John, 


“Yet— it sounds like madness, sheer and utter— 
I seem to have gathered this astounding fact, 

That those same men who trampled in the gutter 
All law and loyalty, in word and act, 


“Those next-of-kin to Crime, in proved conjunction 
With the fled hirers of the rap 

They ave to exercise that gravest function 

_ That falls to statesmen, of suspending Me / 


“ My head! my heels! . . . Forgive me if I ramble, 
Well may it make the steadiest of laws 

Doubt wildly whether it stands on its preamble 
Or on its—its interpretation clause, 


“ These men suspend me now, whose friends to hiding 
Were driven in droves by my suspension then ! 
Law-breakers to coerce the law-abiding ! 
Plunderers to set their foot on honest men ! 


“These men suspend me! these—but no! I dare not, 
Lest I should utter words I might deplore ; 

T'll only say that if they do, I care not 
To become operative any more. 


“Repeal me! Yes! Or on deliberate survey 
Of the position, hook me, I would say, 

Head downwards—for the world is topsy-turvey — 
And let me hang for ever and a day!” 


REVIEWS. 


JAMES MARQUIS OF MONTROSE.’ 


_— book is somewhat cumbrous in form, but it is very wel- 

come, and is creditable to the industry of its editors. 
Messrs. Murdoch and Simpson have published a complete transla- 
tion of Wishart’s “Commentarius” with the Latin, including 
the fragments of the second part. They have also supplied a 
copious critical apparatus, of introduction, notes on previous 
editions, and translations, as well as on the persons and events 
mentioned in the text, Further, they have filled up the great gap. 
in the second part by a compilation of evidence concerning the 
second expedition of Montrose and his defeat at Carbisdale. We 
will not undertake to answer for the minute accuracy of all the 
matter in the notes and addition. There is so much genealogy, so 
much that is obscure, so much that is matter of opinion in the 
career of Montrose, that the chances of error aremany. To verify 
all Messrs. Murdoch and Simpson’s details would be a toil as 
considerable as their own has been. But their edition has been 
executed with thoroughness and care. It contains unpublished 
matter. The editors have had valuable help both at home and 
from abroad, which they duly acknowledge, and the work, as a 
whole, is one which will in future be indispensable to every 
student, not only of the life of Montrose, but of his time. 

The editors’ preface gives an interesting compilation of the 
little that is known for certain of Dr.George Wishart. It is very 
much to the honour of the Royalist writer. He was a thoroughly 
loyal man, an Episcopalian by conviction, and from the first 
among those who refused to take the Covenant. When the 
attempt to impose the Service Book led to the great outbreak of 
1637, Wishart was among those who fled over the Border. Yet 
it does not appear that he was counted an extreme or bitter man. 
When the triumphant Covenanting ministers began the work of 
purging the Church, the case of Wishart came before them. The 
Assembly noted that they of the “toun of St. Andrews... . 
seemed content enough with the man’s life and doctrine if he 
would returne and acknowledge the Assemblie, howbeit malitious 
desertion so long a tyme be sufficient for deposition, yet we 
referred the case to farder consideration.” This was in 1638, 
and Wishart was not actually deposed till 1639, when he 
had been absent for eighteen months. From this it would 
appear that he was not counted an irreconcilable enemy, 
Wishart was, however, a steady Royalist. He remained in 
England, and served as chaplain to the garrison of New- 
castle till it fell into the hands of the Scots in 1644. His 
countrymen sent him as a prisoner to the Tolbooth, where he 
remained in the “thieves hole” till he was released with other 
Royalists by the battle of Kilsyth. He followed Montrose till 
his retreat to the Continent, but did not return with him to 
Scotland. Friends in Holland obtained for him a place, first as 
chaplain to a Scots regiment, and then as minister to the Scots 
congregation at Schiedam. The Kirk endeavoured to worry him, 
but without success, Schiedam was not in a diocese, the con- 
gregation had no fault to find with his life and doctrine, and 
Wishart for his part was content to let the great question of 


* The Memoirs of James Marquis of Montrose, 1639-1650. By the, 
Rev. George Wishart, D.D. (Bishop of Edinburgh, 1662-1671). Trans- 
lated, with Introduction, Notes, Appendices, and the original Latin 

Part II. now first published), by the Rev. Alexander D. Murdoch, F.S.A. 

t., Canon of St. yd Cathedral, Edinburgh, Editor and Translator of 
the Grameid MS., and H. F. Morland Simpson, M.A, Cantab., F.8.A. Scot., 
Fettes College. London: Longmans, Green, & Ca 3893 i 
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Bpiscopacy rest for the time and draw his stipend quietly as 
minister of a Presbyterian congregation. This is one of the 
many examples which show what a very shadowy institution 

y was among the Scots. It is clear that Wishart had 
no objection to conduct his service on the Presbyterian model, 
Among the congregation the opposition was to the Service Book 
rather than to the mere existence of a body of Church officers 
named bishops, who exercised « vague and limited supervision 
over ecclesiastical districts. But for the determination of 
Charles to impose a Church Service and to turn the Scotch bishops 
into something like the English, by which he offended both 
the congregations and the nobles, Scotland might have gone op. 
to this day with a nominal Episcopacy. After the Restoration 
Wishart returned to Newcastle, and from thence passed to 
Edinburgh as bishop. His last years were prosperous, and it is 
recorded that his experience of the discomforts of the “thieves 
hole” made him always charitable to prisoners, 


The editors have not been able to resist the temptation to 
explain the political career of Montrose. We cannot accept their 
reading of the riddle as at all satisfactory, There are sentences 
in it which are simply words and nothing more. What, for instance, 
is the meaning of this:—“His political idea was practically a 
Reform Bill, which would give representation and influence to 
the people, as represented by the lesser barons, gentry, and 
educated classes.” A little above the editors describe him as “a 
soldier by nature, with true patriotic principles of constitutional 
government working within him.” Messrs. Murdoch and Simpson 
would be put to it to say what true patriotic principles of 
constitutional government were in Scotland in the seventeenth 
century. It would not, we suspect, be unfair to say that what 
the editors mean really is that Montrose, like so many men of his 
time, from Strafford to Ludlow, could dream of a Utopia. His 
Utopia was ruled by a wise paternal monarch, who reigned over 
a loyal united people by the advice of a modest loyal Parliament, 
in which ancient nobility should enjoy a due influence. It was 
very pretty, but unfortunately it would not square with persons 
or facts. A few pages before, the editors make a much more 
sensible observation—namely, that “Loyalty in Scotland 
had not risen much beyond devotion to feudal chief or 
head of clan, and the King as King at no time had focussed 
the national life.” To focus the national life is a vile phrase, 
meaning next to nothing; but the first part of the sentence 
is good sense. Scotland was still largely a feudal country, 
with the feudal ideal. With the men of Montrose’s class 
this was wholly the case. The King was their lord, entitled 
to all his feudal rights, but also bound to recognize to the full 
the rights of his vassals. He was entitled to their stipulated 
service, but on the understanding that he chose them as his 
friends and advisers, not resigning himself to the direction of one 
favourite, and still less calling mere upstarts to be his instru- 
ments of government. If he erred in either way, he broke the 
spirit of the feudal bond; and then his injured vassals brought 
him to reason by hanging his favourites at the Bridge of Lauder. 
Scotland had passed through the middle ages on these principles ; 
and though Montrose would probably not have put it quite so 
brutally, he might very naturally take it for granted that what 
had been, would be. Charles had broken the bond by listening 
too exclusively to Hamilton, and by endeavouring to put his 
Bishops in the place of the ancient nobility. To bring him to 
reason as his fathers had been brought would not necessarily 
appear shocking, or of the nature of an innovation, to the 
descendant of the nobles who had read so many Scotch kings a 
lesson. When, indeed, Montrose found that what had been 
was no longer, and that, in fact, he had helped forward a 
revolution by which the power of his own class was ruined, 
and the King reduced to a puppet in the hands of the Church, 
with Argyle at its head, he was horrified. It is the not 
uncommon experience of men who have been active in revo- 
lationary times; and though there is a strong element of 
the ludicrous in the situation, it is also pathetic. Montrose, 
too, had an excuse which is wanting to the many who repeat 
his mistake now. He had not a century of revolution behind 
him from which to take warning. The possibility of a political 
revolution had not entered into the head of any man north 
or south of the Tweed in 1637. How far he was influenced by 
personal feelings is a question which may be argued for ever 
without result. As he was a man and a Scotch noble, they pro- 
bably did influence him. Hamilton helped to make him a 
Covenanter, and Argyle to attach him to the King. But it may, 
at least, be said for him that, when he was on a side, he was on 
it heart and soul. He was incapable of the miserable vacilla- 


tions of such a man as Huntly. 
It is, perhaps, a tenable proposition that we do Montrose wrong 
when we inquire too closely about his politics. The most fair 


and critical course is to take him as a noble who had the brilliant’ - 


qualities of his class, with a fine faculty for guerrillero fighting of 
his own. This is certainly the picture of him drawn by Wishart, 

who knew him. About the guerrillero fighting there can be no’ 
mistake. The attack upon and retreat from Dundee, whick 
Wishart heard much praised by Continental soldiers, was in the 

best style of Julian Sanchez or Ramon Cabrera. It has become’ 
the custom to speak somewhat slightingly of Wishart's merits 

as a military historian, but, we think, not quite justly. He 

may not have been very exact in his description of the lie 
of country which he had not seen, but he was seldom 

wrong in essentials, and his narrative has verisimilitude and 
spirit. His book was written immediately after the flight from 
Scotland, and from the evidence of Montrose and his officers. It 

is a valuable original authority, and is by no means bad reading. 

The non-military portions of it are of little value. The statement 

in the second part that the Independents were deliberately ' 
favoured and brought forward by the Presbyterians is utterly 

contrary to the facts, and proves that Wishart had no knowledge’ 
or understanding of the course of events in England. For Scot- 

land he is sound, and, allowing for the point of view, honest. The 

fanaticism of the Covenanters, the tribal hatreds of the clans, the 
mainly selfish fears and prejudices of the nobles and gentry, were’ 
the elements there, and they are all to be seen at work in Wishart’s » 
book. At times he is capable of suppressing the truth, as when, 
for instance, he passes over the sack of Aberdeen. It was not a 

subject on which a Royalist writer would willingly dwell, for it 
was, to say nothing else of it, a gross blunder. Aberdeen was the 

one town in Scotland hostile to the Covenanters, and it was 

treated by the King’s friends as a German town might have been 

treated by the soldiers of Wallenstein or Tilly. One essential 
fact stands out very clearly in Wishart, and it is this, that 

the real nerve of Montrose’s army was always the Scotch- 

Irish foot sent by Antrim. The Highlanders could fight, but. 
they would not stay. The “loyal” gentry, with the excep- 
tion of the Ogilvies, who also, by the way, had a blood feud 
with Argyle—were always coming and going at their own will 

and pleasure. The whims, dissensions, and tergiversations of the 
Gordons were only the most glaring examples of a common prac- 

tice. The disciplined Scotch-Irish, old soldiers and drilled men, 

who, being cut off from their own home by the destruction of 
their ships, had no hope outside the camp, were the one fixed 

quantity. It was on them and their military superiority to the- 
raw levies, to which he was for long opposed, that Montrose had 
mainly to rely for continuous operations. Even before Philip- 
haugh his Highlanders and the Gordons left him. When his 
Irish, or what remained of them, were destroyed by David Leslie, 

partly in fair fight, partly by an ignoble massacre after they had 
surrendered on terms, Montrose was thrown wholly on the sup- 
port of the Highlanders and the Gordons. He sank at once to 
the level of a cateran ; and, though he might haye dragged out 

the struggle in the hills, he could never again have made the least 

impression on the Lowlands. When he returned to Scotland in 

1650 he had no infantry from Ireland to rely on, and his levy of 
raw men from Orkney was routed by a handful of regular soldiers 

under Colonel David Strachan as easily as he had beaten the raw 

Covenanters at Tippermuir. 

The translation is disfigured by some vulgarisms. Wishart 
was somewhat addicted to writing a Latin which is very like the 
Duke of Wellington's intrepid French. “Nullum non lapidem 
movere pro Rege” is an example. But this does not justify 
Messrs. Murdoch and Simpson in writing “When the King 
had considered these papers in Council, at the first glance they 
appeared a bogus contrivance, &c.,” as the translation of “ Quum. 
Rex de chartulis istis in concilio suo cognovisset, primo quoque 
intuitu, non tam ad regnum capessendum irritamenta quam ad 
animum absterrendum terriculamenta visa sunt.” What is the. 
Latin for “ bogus” ? 


THE YOSEMITE, ALASKA, AND THE YELLOWSTONE* 


AMERICA is 0 big country, and they do things in a big way. 
When an insular British Association meets at Edinburgh 
or Warwick, the members confine themselves to such reasonable 
excursions as Roslin or the Forth Bridge, Stratford or Kenil- 
worth. But the American Institute of Mechanical 
which seems to have its home in New York, readily accepted the 
hospitable invitation of San Francisco. The mere going and 
returning involved a direct journey of we miles; but by way 
of agreeable interlude, and the lightening of scientific labours, 
* The Yosemite, Alaska, and the Yellowstone. Wites Wap 
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many of the invited guests took a casual northern trip to Alaska. 
That characteristic piece of Transatlantic enterprise, which 
combined business with pleasure, has been commemorated by 
Mr, and Mrs. Wiley in a very agreeable volume. The style 
is distinctly American. There is a good deal of dry humour, 
with various excellent stories of the days when most men in 
the mining districts were promiscuously on the shoot. Natu- 
wally there is not much that is new to be told till “the 
writers,” as they always call themselves, get to the new States 
of the far North-West, where the rate of advance is by geome- 
trical progression. As an engineer, Mr. Wiley calls special 
attention to the wonderful engineering works which he every- 
where inspected. We should have been inclined to say that, in 
gratitude to his hosts, and to the Transatlantic Cooks who 
directed the special travelling arrangements, he indulged in in- 
‘discriminate praise, if not in puffing, were it not that now and 
then he shows his independence of judgment by heartily abusing 
ome of the hotels, where he suggests that the wages of 
supercilious waiters might be saved by substituting a system of 
stuffed automatons. But the most pleasing feature of his volume 
is its striking illustrations, Everything of all sorts is elaborately 
sampled, from the Mississippi westwards to the Golden Gate, 
and up the Pacific coast to the ice-cliffs and glaciers that are the 
grim bulwarks of frost-bound Alaska. 


For us the interest begins with the new facilities for ascending 
Pike’s Peak. That snowy mountain for long was the land- 
‘mark on the extreme frontier of civilization, the beacon by which 
the trappers and emigrants used to steer. Now it has become 
-cockneyfied like the Rigi or Pilatus. A railway of bold and 
ingenious construction runs from the bottom to the top. Some 
of the grades mark a rise of one in four, and there are corners 
as sharp as sixteen degrees. Next we hear what irrigation has 
been doing for the scorching wastes of Colorado. The State, like 
that of Montana, was started by its mineral wealth ; now agri- 
culture is assuring its solid prosperity. The climate is abnormal. 
The proverb tells us that cats are killed by care; but here the 
extreme dryness of the air is so fatal to them that the feline race 
is non-existent. When transported thither, they go off in fits. 
But wherever water is turned on to the friable soil, the 
wilderness blossoms like a rose, and consequently the enter- 
prising citizens have been pledging their State credit for 
lucrative waterworks. Hydraulic power is also applied to the 
mining; and, as the railway winds through the depths of the 
mountain cafions, the miners may be distinguished like ants busy 
about the seemingly inaccessible precipices. The suggestively 
named town of Leadville stands at an elevation of 10,200 feet. 
It was boomed by gold and burst up; since then it has been set 
agoing for the second time by silver; and, though gambling 
establishments are the most popular institutions, it has already 
become so aristocratic as to boast an opera. Yet the singularly 
airy site has its drawbacks, and the energetic citizens, sorely 
against their will, are constrained to take life leisurely, for “a 
run of ever so short a distance makes the heart beat violently.” 


Having descended the sunny slopes of the Sierras to Monterey, 
the excursionists stopped at Palo Alto to inspect a remarkable 
example of American munificence. In 1884 a promising young 
gentleman died in Italy. Whereupon the Leland Stanford Junior 
University was founded to his memory by his bereaved friends. 
In England it would be hard, indeed, to conceive the interpola- 
tion of the word “Junior” in the designation of the founda- 
tion. But the bequest was undoubtedly on a magnificent scale, 
and the due sense of proportion has been maintained in every- 
thing from the sumptuous marble mausoleum downwards. 
Eighty-four thousand acres were assigned to the endowment ; the 
institution is free ; the board is limited to twenty dollars a month, 
and it is believed that in another year the present number of 
500 pupils of both sexes will be doubled. Mr. Stanford, by the 
way, is the famous breeder of trotting-horses, and on his lands— 
which will pass at his death to the College—is, perhaps, the grandest 
running track in the world. We need not linger with Mr. Wiley 
in San Francisco, nor follow him on the well-worn trail to the 
famous Yosemite Valley. It is more interesting to accompany 
him northward to the rapidly rising communities in Oregon, 
Washington, and Columbia. The sprightly young city of Port- 

land already has 100,000 inhabitants, and we cannot wonder at 
their energy, for the air must be strangely invigorating. The engi- 
meering party had a delightful trip up the Columbia River, on which 
impassable cataracts are to be circumvented by costly canals, and 
the captain of the steamer laidina supply of salmon. The consump- 
tion of salmon-steaks was enormous, and one “delicate lady ” 
devoured as many as would have sufficed, at Delmonico’s, for a 
dinner of nine. Of course the Culumbia, like the other rivers on 
that coast, teems with salmon, and the canning factories are in- 


geniously supplied by fishing-wheels. These are like the irriga. 
tion-wheels of Upper Egypt, but with a reverse motion. There 
is no escape for the unlucky fish who are cleverly consigned to 9 
trough, and finally to the deck of a scow. When enough are 
collected, they are stringed together, ticketed, and attached to a 
buoy. A steam-launch from each cannery is on the look-out 
below ; each drifting buoy is arrested and duly delivered at its 
address. There is an amusing account of how the adjacent 
cities of Tacuna and Seattle are running a neck-and-neck 
race for supremacy in keen, but on the whole good-humoured, 
competition. Their rise, like that of Portland, has been rapid 
enough; it is credibly affirmed that some of the leading citi- 
zens have already unrealized assets to the amount of 3,000,000 
dollars. But Everett, aged one, although comparatively an 
infant in arms, already promises to beat the rival record, 
The population of 1,000 ought to be as rich as religious, 
if they have already five banks and several churches. We do 
not think Mr. Wiley tells us much that is new about Alaska, 
for we were quite aware that it was as big as it is bleak and for- 
bidding. But he declares that the climate of the southern 
districts is really mild, being tempered by the warm currents 
from Japan, Nor do we at all object to his spinning out the 
narrative of the return journey by the story of a previous visit 
en garcon tothe Yellowstone, when that region of geysers and 
solfataras was barely emerging from barbarism. We have 
already alluded to his lively illustrative anecdotes. For example, 
he fondly remembers one sporting character, who had planted 
himself on the main track, closed it with gates, and claimed a 
State right of levying toll. On one side of the way was his 
“hotel,” which could only be approached through his bar on the 
other. From behind the bar, the hospitable owner insisted on 
standing drink to all. But then, according to Border etiquette, 
each member of a party arriving had to stand treat to all and 
sundry in turn, and so “the shouting” went on incessantly, It 
was seldom that any gentleman was so ungentlemanlike as to 
decline, for the bar-keeper was one of the surest shots on the 
frontier. If there were difficulties, nothing was ever heard of 
them in the courts of law; for doubtless, as he shot at sight, he 


kept his private graveyard. 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY—VOL, XXXIV.* 


¥ gen Dictionary of National Biography is now so familiar a 
friend and guide that one hardly thinks of pausing to re- 
mark upon its acknowledged merits. In one point of execution 
it has even improved, for its original tendency towards diffuse- 
ness has been gradually restrained. 

“Gallant little Wales” is to the fore in this volume, with the 
names of Llwyd, Llywarch, and Llywelyn. Gallant the Princes 
Llywelyn undeniably were, though their political genius seems to 
have been mainly of that parasitic Celtic kind which thrives by 
English divisions. Passing over Lobb, Loch, and Lochore, we 
come upon “Locke, John, philosopher,” an article interesting 
both by virtue of its subject and of its author—for Mr. Leslie 
Stephen’s articles are always worth reading. From the same 
writer we have the biographies of John Gibson Lockhart and 
of Bulwer-Lytton (the first Lord Lytton). The latter has, as a 
rule, met with hard measure from the critics, who have been 
irritated by his obvious faults, and by his popularity in spite, or 
perhaps because, of them. Here he receives due appreciation, 
except in the matter of the supernatural, where he gets but. 
scant justice. We are sometimes inclined to suspect that Mr. 
Stephen is in the case of the folk-lore hero who had to go on 
his travels to learn “how to shiver.” As a point of literary 
history, it might have been mentioned that The Lady of Lyons, 
which was written and produced in 1838, is manifestly founded 
upon the History of Perourou in Helen Maria Williams’s Sketches 
of the State of Manners and Opinions in the French Y 
published in 1801. The second Lord Lytton (“ Owen Meredith ”) 
finds a sympathetic biographer in Dr. Garnett, from whose sum- 
ming-up we quote :— 

‘ Lytton’s position among the public men of his day was 
wile. It recalled the ‘life of the Elizabethan noble, little 
concerned with the arts that influence deliberative assemblies, 
but leading alternately the lives of a scholar, a diplomatist, a 
magistrate, a courtier, and a man of letters. Had he but been 
a soldier too, the parallel would have been perfect. Few have 
touched life at so many points, have enjoyed such variety of 
interesting experiences, or have so profoundly fascinated thei 
intimates, whether relatives, friends, or official colleagues.’ 


‘Proximity, and a certain similarity of sound, lead us next to 


Dictionary of National Biography, Edited idney Len. 
Vol. XXXIV. London: Ganith, Kiler,& 
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mention the Lytteltons, including “the good Lord Lyttelton,” 
who yet was so deficient in the graces that he served Chesterfield 
for an awful example, and “the wicked Lord Lyttelton,” who 
long did duty with pious people as an awful example of another 
kind. His famous ghost story, stripped of all accretions, still 


remains a respectable instance of a ing dream which “ came 
true.” But it is said that the wicked lord, for all his deism, was 
uneasy about the future state, had heart disease, and took drugs ; 
so that he was exactly the sort of man to have a warning dream, 
and not (whatever he might falsely boast) to “ bilk the ghost.” 
Bishop Longchamp (by Miss Kate Norgate), the two Williams 
or Longsword (by Mr. Hunt), and the Bishops Herbert 
and Robert Losinga (by the Rev. C. H. Evelyn White and Canon 
Venables respectively) are interesting contributions to medizval 
history. The editor, Mr. Sidney Lee, pursues his researches into 
bibliography and literary history. From him we have the bio- 
graphy of the prolific fifteenth-century poet Lydgate, whose 
“chief poems,” with one undoubted prose work, are here classified 
and enumerated in the compass of rather more than four double- 
column pages. Great must have been the biographer’s labour, 
and but ill rewarded—so at least we infer from a feeling mention 
of “the depression which all but a small fragment of his [Lyd- 
gate’s} literary work excites in the reader.” From Mr. Lee like- 
wise proceed the biographies of Lodge, whose romance of 
Rosalynde supplied the plot of As You Like It; of Lyly, 
vaguely famous as the author of Euphues, and of the grace- 
ful song of Cupid and Campaspe, “which has found its way 
into numberless anthologies.” Mr. Lee also treats of Sir Thomas 
Lucy of Charlecote, who, though not literary himself, is in- 
separably associated with literature, through the real or mythic 
deer-stealing of the youthful Shakspeare. The story, Mr. Lee 
holds, “ is doubtless based on fact, though it has been embroidered 
with many fictitious details by later writers.” At any rate, what- 
ever may have been the provoking cause, there can be no doubt 
that poor Sir Thomas Lucy has been unenviably immortalized as 
Justice Shallow. Somewhat similar has been the fate of the 
diminutive but great-hearted Parliamentary soldier, Sir Samuel 
Luke, the “ valiant Mamaluke,” to whom Butler not obscurely 
likened Sir Hudibras. So far, however, from being an austere 
Puritan zealot, Luke in real life “was fond of fine clothes, good 
cheer, and good claret.” This article is by Mr. Firth, who has 
contributed to the Dictionary what we may call a gallery of Civil 
War portraits. Among these he gives us Ludlow the regicide, 
who, as every tourist knows, died in exile at Vevay :— 

‘The authorities of Vevay set up during the present cen- 
tury an inscription, marking the site of the house in which 
Ludlow resid But according to M. Albert du Montet of 
Vevay (quoted by Sir Rich Burton) the inscription is 
paw placed, and should be on the house now No. 49 Rue 

u Lac. 


We quote this in order that old-fashioned Republican pilgrims to 
Vevay, if such there be, may not waste anti-monarchical senti- 
ment on the wrong site. Old-fashioned we say advisedly, be- 
cause your “ advanced” man nowadays cares nought for ancient 
Commonwealth's men in comparison with “ Progressives” of the 
School Board or of the County Council. Ludlow would have as 
poor a chance as Archimedes of being commemorated in “ lunettes,” 
when “portraits of persons who were or had been connected 
with the School Board” could be introduced instead. 

Among Royalists there are Sir Charles Lucas, who was 
fusilladed by the victorious Parliamentarians at Colchester ; 
the truculent Sir Thomas Lunsford, who was accused by his 
enemies of various iniquities, as non-attendance at church, 
and indulgence in a cannibal habit of eating young children; 
and Richard Lovelace, the gallant Cavalier who sang to and 
of Lucasta and Althea. It is sad to be told, on the con- 
temporary authority of Wood, that Lovelace, “having con- 
sumed his whole patrimony in useless attempts to serve his 
sovereign,” and being reduced to accept the charity of friends, 
died a ruined and broken-hearted man. The story of his extreme 
penury has, indeed, been questioned, but upon grounds which, as 
the present biographer, Mr. Seccombe, shows, will not bear ex- 
amination. Passing on to men of modern times, we must not 
omit to mention Mr. W. P. Courtney’s interesting article upon 
Robert Lowe, Viscount Sherbrooke. An earlier Lowe, Sir 
Hudson, finds a biographer in Mr. Manners Chichester, who does 
his best for that cruelly maligned man, whose hard lot it was to 
be the keeper of Napoleon, and to be symbolized, in one of 
Horace Vernet’s spirited vignettes, as a hyena with the typical 
whiskers of the Englishman as he appears to French eyes. Pro- 
fessor Laughton, as usual, undertakes the naval biographies, 
among which we ‘may class that of Edward Hawke Locker, to 


Under the letter M we again meet with Mr. Stephen, this time 
as the biographer of Macaulay, with whom he is thoroughly at 
home. He is able to combine high appreciation of the 
essayist and historian with clear discernment of his intellectual 
limitations and even of the shade of vulgarity (in a purely 
intellectual sense) in Macaulay’s mind. In one point, per- 
haps, Mr. Stephen's acuteness has been slightly blunted by 
regard for his subject. It does not seem to us “rather diffi- 
cult to understand” why Macaulay's dating from Windsor 
Castle should have provoked ridicule, Further, we should like 
to know how far contemporary or traditional authority supports 
the last part of the statement that Macaulay “ spoke without 
grace of voice or manner, but with an impetuosity and fulness of 
mind, and clearness of language, which always dominated his 
hearers.” We had a traditional belief that this was just what 
Macaulay did not do with a House of Commons audience. “He 
spoke essays” was the report that has reached us. Lastly, the 
passing mention of “ Macaulay’s view of Penn in the ‘ History ’” 
is somewhat inadequate. It suggests a mere question of opinion, 
not of fact. Now the contention was, and is, not merely that 
Macaulay took an unjust view of William Penn's character or 
conduct, but that he persistently attributed to him the doings of 
a different man altogether, George Penne. Mr. Doble’s recent letter- 
to the Academy (April 15th) has, we think, clinched the already 
strong evidence that in this matter Macaulay was entirely wrong, _ 
and, it must be said, obstinately so; for, though the history of 
George Penne is only now beginning to be cleared up, enough 
had been brought forward in 1857 to induce a less “ cock-sure” 
historian than Macaulay to modify his text, instead of merely 
arguing the point in a note. 

Zachary Macaulay, of Abolitionist and Clapham-Evangelical 
fame, follows his more illustrious son, Thomas Babington. It is 
a pleasing testimony to the abiding strength of Clapham tradi- 
tions that Mr. Stephen becomes—for him—quite effusive over 
Zachary Macaulay’s devotion to a noble cause. But he gives » 
not wholly accurate impression when he writes that “ Macaulay 
was made the object of calumnies which he never condescended 
to expose.” Mr. Stephen has overlooked the existence of 
Zachary Macaulay's Letter to His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Gloucester, a pamphlet in which he defended himself against the 
attack of Thorpe, late Judge of the Colony of Sierra Leone, and 
which was published in 1815 with the author's name—an excep- 
tion to his general rule of anonymity. 

We will conclude, as we began, with Celtic worthies to wit, 
Macbeth, King of Scotland, whose authentic history is nos 
as interesting as that by William Shakspeare; and Tadhg 
Macbruaidedh, Irish poet, who attracts us by the story of his 
end :— 

‘His estate was granted to a Cromwellian, who, finding 
him on it in 1652, p to dispute possession, flung him 
over a cliff, with the words “ Abair do rainn anois fhir bhig™ 
(“Say thy verses now, littie man ”).’ 


Carlyle would have admired this method of at once enforcing the 
Gospel of Silence and settling the Irish difficulty. 


TEXT-BOOK OF NEEDLEWORK, &c.* 


year Miss Rosevear has provided a very useful book of 
reference for teachers of elementary sewing classes may 
at once be granted, and in so far she has undoubtedly justified 
her work, Unfortunately needlework is just one of those arts 
in which an ounce of demonstration is worth whole tons of 
precept, and even so clear a manual as the present one could not 
be given to any one ignorant of the craft with much hope of their 
self-improvement. As she says in her preface, Miss Rosevear has 
primarily written the book for the assistance of teachers who have 
been presumably trained on the lines the author advocates ; but 
from the fact that the book is offered to the general public, it is 
evidently intended for the use of outsiders as well, and to these 
it may be questioned if the rather over-elaborate system of “ posi~ 
tion-drill,” and the mechanical assistance recommended, may not. 
be a considerable stumbling-block. To teach a child the right 
way to hold both needle and thread is necessary, but it is very 
questionable if the best practical seamstresses would not scout 
(and justly) the minute directions for teaching a child how “to 
bring the middle finger of the right hand and the hole of the 
thimble close together ; (6) how to put the hole over the top of 
the finger; (¢) and how to press the top of the thimble with the 


* Text-Book of Needlework, Knitting, and 


whose exertions is due the establishment of the naval picture- 
gallery in Greenwich Hospital. | 


i Elizabeth 
Rosevear, Senior Teacher and Lecturer on Training 
College, Stockwell, S.\W. London: Macmillan & Co. . 
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zight thumb 20 as to fix it on securely”; and so on, and 80 on, 
for page after page. Centuries of needlework have made such 
initial proceedings as putting on a thimble, or even threading a 
needle, pretty well as much matter of instinct (with girls ; for it 
must be confessed such things are not instinctive in the masculine 
mind) as it is for a sheep-dog of good breed to herd any flock with 
which he may be brought in contact. Like the collie, the child 
may require initiation in the advanced and, so to speak, fancy 
work of the profession; but the rudimentary idea is now inborn. 
The more advanced portion of the book is infinitely the best, and 
gives much really valuable aesistance. ‘The illustrations are 
particularly good, and, it may safely be said, are the best part of 
the book, as without them the directions would in many cases be 
little short of incomprehensible. 


NEW MUSIC. 


WE have received from Messrs. W. Morley & Co. “ Threads 

and Thrums,” a song by F. Sewell Southgate, words by 
Valdemar. These are by no means bad, but there are certain 
words—threads and thrums among them—which are quite 
impossible to sing. The music is pretty and simple. “ Dearie,” 
by C. Francis Lloyd, is a ballad in the same style as “ Daddy,” 
but not so good. “The Bandit’s Bride” is an attempt to return 
to the old-fashioned ballads of the first half of the century. Like 
most imitations, it is poor. The music, by Valentine Hemery, is, 
however, fairly tuneful. “ Hosanna in Excelsis,” by E. St. Quentin, 
is a good specimen of the kind of semi-sacred song so dear to 
country audiences. There is not much to be said in favour 
of “Yes and No,” a song by Henry Pontet, or for “ Taken in 
‘Tow,” by Frederick Bevan. “The Flower of Forgetfulness,” 
words by Theo Marzials, and music by Otto Cantor, is a fine 
‘concert song. We can recommend also the following new 
dance music:—“ Pauline,” a waltz by Cyril Dare; “ Sweet 
Maiden,” a waltz by Vale Lane, and “ Barn Dance,” also by 
the last-named composer. The covers of these pieces are exceed- 
ingly pretty, and show a marked improvement in this direction. 
They are positively artistic, and the figures introduced are not 
only well drawn (mirabile dictu), but well coloured. 

A slow movement, a Sonata in C minor, by R. Ernest 

Bryson, is a good specimen of a dreary sort of music now in 
vogue, which has all the pretension of being classical without 
the tunefulness which is usually to be found in the works of the 
great masters. Twelve very pretty descriptive pieces by Nicolai 
von Welm will be found bound together in “ A Musical Picture 
Book.” Of these, “ Sad Thoughts ” and “The Dragon Fly ” are the 
best. Two Sonatinas by Walter Carroll are commendable to begin- 
ners as effective without being difficult. The Overture and Ballet 
Music to Nordista, by Frederick Corder, and a Mazurka by A. 
Btrelizki, are among the best of Messrs. Forsyth Brothers’ recent 
publications for the piano; and a “ Berceuse,” by W. A. Gilbert, 
for violin and piano, is » very charming and easy piece. By the 
same composer is a “ Valse Intime,” which bas a graceful rhythm, 
and is not very difficult. Mr. B. Mansell Ramsey’s Tarantella in 
D minor is bright and showy. But we cannot say as much for a 
rather dull March, entitled “Gymnasium,” and dedicated to the 
Y.M.C.A. It is by Mr. Ramsey, and distinctly dull and heavy. 
_ Messrs. Robert Cocks & Co. have just issued some excellent 
mew music for the organ. An Andantino, by E. Lemaire, and a 
“ Pastorale” in E, by the same composer, are among the best of these. 
The last-named is exceedingly effective. Of the several new songs 
by Mr. Lawrence Kelly, “ Let other bards” and “Had I the 
magic power” are by far the most original. We fear Mr. Kelly 
is writing too rapidly, losing sight of quality in quantity. The 
six Volkslieder by Maud Valerie White are charming, especially 
pretty being “Ich bin dein.” “ Infinite Love,” words by Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, is a delightful song we have recently heard 
very well sung by Mr. Plunkett Green. Eight new songs (words 
by Heine), by Frances Allitsen, and “Six Settings,” by Hamish 
McCunn, are among the most important of Messrs. Robert Cocks 
& Co.'s recent publications. Mr. McCunn’s work is always 
thoughtful, and in the majority of these six songs he gives us 
some beautiful and even strikingly original melodies. 

Mr. Charles Woolhouse sends us a very pretty two-part song, 
“ When Claribel low lieth,” by Clarisse Mallard, and “ A Spring 
Ohorus,” by Dr. William Rea, which has great merits. “Our 
Secret,” by Gustav Kiister, is a very charming song, and so are 
two songs with words from “Ben Hur,” by Charles Williby. 
Christina Thompson's “Christmas” is a sacred song with 
beautiful accompaniment and exceedingly pretty words by the 
com . [By the same lady are “ Aubade,” a song with words 
by Hugo, and the “ Milkmaid.” Both are excellent. “ Eleanore,” 


by E. Overbeck, is pretty, and so is “ Parted,” by the same com- 
poser. Six new songs by Noel Johnson, words by Heine, are to 
be commended, although, perhaps, the accompaniments may be 
found a trifle heavy. Mr. J. Jacques Haakman’s Fantasia on 
Scotch Airs, for violin and piano, is a graceful work. We 
cordially endorse “A Practical Pianoforte School for Be 
ginners,” by Carl Weber. It will be found useful by teachers 
and pupils alike. 

Messrs. Wickens & Co.'s “Sunbeam Albums” contain sixteen 
well-selected and popular songs for the very small sum of six- 
pence. They are clearly printed in capital clear type. We also. 
recommend “Pianoforte Literature,” another series of musical 
albums remarkably cheap and well printed. The “ Rapid 
Method of Learning the Piano ” is an excellent series of graduated 
pieces by well-known composers, intended for pupils in what 
might be called their second year. 

Mr. John T. W. Goodman's “Men of Ulster” (Hopwood 
Carew) is a stirring and patriotic song. The words and the 
music are by the composer, and we are glad, for obvious reasons, 
to learn that this fine air is becoming popular at public meetings 
both in England and Ireland. 


NOVELS.* 


ii is a very enticing study in the manner of Dumas pére that 

Mr. Conan Doyle has written in The Refugees. Brightly con- 
ceived, carried through with spirit, gracefully and gaily written, 
it has but one fault—namely, that it is not a novel so much as 
two short stories brought together. In the first two volumes we 
have a picturesque summary of events at the Court of Louis XIV. 
about the fall of the Montespan and the marriage of the Main- 
tenon. In the third volume we have a rollicking tale of ad- 
ventures in America during the close of the seventeenth century, 
Some of the characters reappear in the second part, and an 
attempt is made to tie the interests of the two together; but it 
is not very artistically managed, and Zhe Refugees remains a 
pair of little books unequally yoked together by a single title. 
When we have said this, and when we have complained of a 
certain superficiality of treatment, there is an end of fault-finding, 
The Refugees is a charming contribution to an admirable kind 
of literature. 

In his picture of the Court of the great King, Mr. Conan Doyle 
contrives to bring forward a great many of the leading types of 
that age, and he has some sharp trait of portraiture for each of 
them. Those who have studied the time with some minuteness 
will sometimes smile at his summary notes; but it is not for 
them that he writes. His study of Louis XLV. goes deeper, and 
is both acute and sympathetic. He has presented to us a very 
clever sketch of this brilliant and able man at the turning-point 
in his moral career, when a growing conviction of the hollowness 
of the loyalty which surrounded him, and of the venality of his 
courtiers, drove him into the arms of the one individual who seemed 
to love him for himself—soberly, discreetly, without avarice and 
without ambition. It was no easy task which Mr. Conan Doyle 
set himself to picture to us, the nature of the fascination wielded 
by that singular being, the widow of Scarron. He has partly 
succeeded. He has realized her unconscious ambition, her real 
devotion to the person of the Sovereign, her courage, and her self- 
restraint. Perhaps he has made his portrait of her dry and 
reasonable character a little too amiable, and yet he might reply 
that without a radiant charm, which history too often neglects to 
chronicle, no woman wins quite the place which Mme, de Main- 
tenon secured and preserved, The attitude of the eminent 
persons at Court at the moment of the marriage deserves, if 
it is worth while to attend to it, some revision, For instance, 
it is scarcely pedantic to point out that Mr, Conan Doyle's 
sketch of the intervention of Fénelon is not happy. In 1689 
Fénelon had but just arrived at the Court, and his familiarity 
with the King would have been an impossibility, It is more to 
the point that he was in the counsels and shared the ambitions 
of Mme. de Maintenon, and it is odd that Mr, Conan Doyle should 
represent them at that particular moment as enemies. His famous 
and beautiful letter to her, when she asked him to tell her of her 
faults, might have better inspired the novelist, It contains s 


* The Refugees. A Tale of Two Continents. By A. Conan Doyle. 
3 vols, London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

Jaco Treloar. A Study of a Woman. By J. H. Pearce. 2 vols, 
London: Methuen & Co, 

in Enderis. A Novel. By Archer P, Crouch. 2 vols. London: 

W. H. Allen & Co. 

Wilfred Waide, Barrister and Novelist, By Richard Penderel. 
London : Sampson Low, Marston, & Co. 


By a Himalayan Lake. By an Idle Exile. London: Ward & Downey, 
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which is absolutely luminous in its tender sincerity :— 
« Le moi est une idole que vous n’avez pas encore brisée.” 

The third volume of The Refugees is the one which will delight 
most the audience which Mr. Conan Doyle loves best to address, 
It is to be read, scarcely to be criticized. It is a chain of hair- 
breadth escapes, martial adventures, and incredible acts of heroism. 
Adéle is a fair and faultless heroine, De Catinat a handsome and 

t catspaw in the hands of Providence, and in Amos Green 
reappears the detective of matchless resource without whom a 
book of Mr. Doyle’s would seem incomplete. Yet, with all the 
bustle and the somewhat mechanical character of the plot, the 
author never fails to remember that he is a craftsman; and, 
whatever else may be said about The Refugees, it cannot be denied 
that it is well written. But when he deals next with the 
Court of Louis XIV., he must spare us the embarrassment of 
reading that his authority for his facts has been—Miss Julia 
Pardoe! 

In Esther Pentreath Mr. Pearce showed a power, which he 
partly sustained in Inconsequent Lives, of realizing and rendering 
truthfully picturesque the lives of the Cornish poor. He has 
been called the Thomas Hardy of Cornwall, and the title is not 
so absurd in this case as such titles usually are, because it is 
obvious that he has studied Mr. Hardy’s books and is fascinated 
even by their mannerisms. He is, however, individual enough 
and careful enough as a writer to make his third novel welcome 
to the critic. Jaco Treloar bears as a sub-title the words “A 
Study of a Woman,” and we suppose it is the evolution of his 
heroine's character which has interested Mr. Pearce most. We 
could wish that he had been more frankly objective, for the 
mode of life he describes and the persons he introduces do not 
lend themselves easily to subjective treatment. Jaco Treloar is 
a handsome, sensuous Cornishwoman, married in the flush of 
her youth to a village carpenter who does not succeed in awaken- 
ing her interest in life. That interest is roused by a young 
eurate, who is, if Mr. Pearce will forgive us for saying so, a 
dreadfully unsympathetic character. He comes to lodge with 
Sil and Jaco Treloar in their cottage, and he wins the heart of 
the latter away from her husband. He also robs the body of a 
drowned man of a belt of sovereigns in order to enable Jaco and 
himself to fly to sunnier spheres, but in this he does not succeed, 
for Sil incontinently murders him in a wood, and is hanged for 
the deed. This is a very crude sketch of a story which has con- 
spicuous merit in some parts, but which is executed hastily 
and conceived with too little care. Some of Mr. Pearce’s land- 
scapes are delicate and skilful, and he gives a pleasant, though 
too vague and careless, sketch of life in the warm West. With 
the rough and incredible close of the book we have no patience 
and the author pushes the misspelling of dialect to the extreme of 
folly. What is the use of defacing the page by writing “ He got 
the chaance laast night”? We know that West-country people 
drawl, but we gain no further impression of it from this ridi- 
eulous spelling. On the whole, although Mr. Pearce is far from 
being the first-comer, and although we still look upon him as a 
promising young novelist, we have to confess that Jaco Treloar 
has been something of a disappointment to us. 

It isa reasonable ambition to use the memories of an active life 
for the purposes of fiction, and, indeed, most of the best novels 
reflect personal experience. We should be quite certain that 
Captain Enderis was, in the main, the record of genuine adven- 
tures in West Africa, even if we did not happen to remember 
that Mr. A. P. Crouch was the author of that lively volume, On 
@ Surf-Bound Coast. It is not, however, every one who has seen 
and can record who can also imagine ; and we are afraid that we 
must say that the fictitious incidents and conversations intro- 
duced into Captain Enderis do not add very much to our appre- 
ciation of the descriptions of life in the Canaries, in Sierra Leone, 
and among the swamps of West Africa. We prefer our tourists’ 
notes pure, without any flavouring of flirtation; and Mr, Crouch 
is more readable as a traveller than as a novelist. A curious 
fact is that while his travels, so far as we know them, have been 
full of drollery and humour, his fiction is of a portentous 
solemnity. 

The author of Wilfred Waide presents that work, in a rather 
too confident dedication, to the readers who meet him now for 
the first time, but who will be, he ventures to hope, “ valued 
friends in the time that is to come.” We are afraid that Mr. 
Penderel must alter his mode a good deal before he can expect 
to attract many such valued friends. His hero, a barrister and 
novelist, complains that the editors are averse to novelty, and “that 
anything written in a new style is returned.” If this be so, Mr. 
Penderel should be a welcome contributor, for we have never 
met with a writer more secure from any charge of novelty of 
atyle. One is tempted to believe that Wilfred Waide was 


written for a wager to see how many journalistic clichés could be 
got into one small volume. We start merrily away with the 
people that charm never so wisely, with the Dead March in Sau, 
with the faith that can move mountains, the post-prandial weed, 
and the sacrifice upon the altar of friendship. It seems im- 
possible to hope that this wealth of imagery will be sustained, yet 
it never flags, and the characters wind up successfully by fretting 
their little hour, waking to find themselves famous, closing this 
strange eventful history, and solving the secret of perpetual 
motion. It is a positive tour de force, and needs nothing but to 
have been intentional to be admirable. But Mr. Penderel must 
speak for himself. Here is one of his landscape-vignettes :— 


‘All nature feels that life is indeed worth living. The 
little birds build their nests, and chirrup and chirp, thankful 
to the Creator that they still live, and are able to besk them- 
selves in the rays of His most glorious work, the sun, that 
resplendent orb which gives light and heat to this planet, and, 
in all probability, that other form of sr. Aang we call 
electricity. The trees are putting forth their leaves, the grass 
is green with sprouting verdure, the may is in blossom, and 
the lambs are capering round the milky mothers of the flock. 
The air is crisp bright, and every living thing seems 
invigorated and strengthened for the “survival of the fittest,” 
which is the lot of most of the inhabitants of this earth.’ 


As is the style, so is the story of Wilfrid Waide, and Mr. 
Penderel need not dread the editors. 

A one-volume novel, rather closely packed with incident and 
bustle, and written in a loose style, not unilluminated by really 
sparkling passages, is By a Himalayan Lake, An Indian novel 
is sure to have a vast deal of flirtation in it, and polo-ponies, and 
jampanees, and pig-sticking to boot. It is apt to have a good 
deal too much of a kind of humour insupportable in a cool climate. 
The Idle Exile, fortunately, holds his fun in some reserve, and 
his book may be read in hot weather with a good deal of enter- 
tainment. It is amusing to see how the example of Mr. Kipling 
has strung up the nerves of all Indian narrators, and how much 
their average has improved since 1890. The heroine of By a 
Himalayan Lake is a sensuous little child of Nature, with no 
harm in her, and we are sorry when to be buried alive seems to 
be the only way in which she can safely be extricated from her 
tangle of attractive males. 


HAZLITI’S LIBER AMORIS.* 


ONE only, we believe, since its publication in 1823, has 

Hazlitt’s Liber Amoris been reprinted. Everybody is 
agreed, however, that there is in this treatment of the work of an 
eminent man of letters, whom some good judges esteem as the 
finest critic of his age, no neglect of a literary masterpiece. But 
if the Liber Amoris does not rank as literature with Hazlitt’s 
Lectures or The Round Table, and has nothing in common with 
his other writings, save some few touches of the master-hand, it 
is undoubtedly a very curious and interesting book, Perhaps, 
also, the book is a little inscrutable, though we are inclined to 
think there is less of the inscrutable in the story of Hazlitt’s in- 
fatuation for Sarah Walker than in the story of its publication 
and the circumstances in which it was produced. Mr. Richard 
Le Gallienne, the editor of the present elegant and complete re- 
print, has evidently mastered the facts of the strange story, and 
has concentrated upon it what light there is to be drawn from 
contemporary’ literature. He has followed the first edition 
scrupulously—we must assume that such spelling of proper names 
as “ Lord Bryon” and “ Madame D'Houptot ” occur in the original 
—and he gives sufficient extracts from Mrs. Hazlitt’s Edinburgh 
diary to complete the mise-en-scdne of a very singular, yet some- 
what shabby, drama, Hlazlitt’s story, Mr. Le Gallienne remarks, 
is valuable as a document, “ a document in madness,” rather than as 
literature. He shows, from the testimony of Hazlitt’s intimate 
friends, that there was a predisposition to sudden and stormy 
passions of the kind exemplified, excessively, no doubt, in the 
Liber Amoris, and at the same time an uncontrollable desire to 
make everybody about him the depository of matters which 
most men guard with rigorous secrecy. This deplorable taste in 
Hazlitt was, indeed, notorious, At the same time, it is but a 
very partial explanation of the writing and publishing of such a 
book. That Hazlitt should have been taken captive by a lodging- 
house-keeper’s daughter seems to us to be nothing sur- 

isi If Sarah Walker had been even less attractive to 
the uninspired spectator than she appears in Barry Cornwall's 


* Liber Amoris; or, the New Pygmalion, By William Hazlitt. With 
an Introduction by Richard Le Gallienne. London: Elkin Mathews & 
John Lane, 1893. od 
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description, it were idle to speculate or to marvel concerning the 
fact. It is sufficient to know that 

The cause of love can nowhere be assigned ; 

Tis in no face, but in the lover’s mind. 
Mr. Le Gallienne is scarcely just to the art of Hazlitt when he 
declares the naiveté of the Liber Amoris to be “ unattractive,” 
and a quality unnatural, uncanny, uncharming in the middle- 
aged man. But is this how we shouldread romance? To us the 
naiveté is even artistic, rather than artless. 

More than in any of his writings does Hazlitt appear as the 
poet in this book. The whole representation of his 
mental attitude is poetic. The persistency of his belief in his 
paradise, the repeated rebuilding of his bower when it is shattered 
again and again, the passionate assertions of the confident lover 
and the not less passionate lamentations of the self-torturing 
doubter are eminently poetic. As high as he has mounted in delight, 
in his dejection does he sink as low. Unfortunately the vein of 
sentimentality that disfigures the book inspires a doubt of the 
quality of the passion. To what extent his self-deception was genuine 
is hard to determine. There can be no doubt, however, that the 
disordered mind, so vividly revealed in the letters, was not abso- 
lutely enthralled by the dominant passion for the bewitching 
Sarah. Some signs of the lover he showed, but not the whole 
catalogue of Rosalind. Very feelingly does he express the pangs 
of despised love, yet the while he was capable of lecturing at 
Glasgow, and driving paltry bargains in relation to bis divorce. 
He could even take tea very amicably with his wife. There may 
have been—it is extremely likely there was—a certain element of 
wilfulness, a certain amount of conscious deception, in his exalta- 
tion of his Galatea at this time. His determination to make a 
book of it seems to have occurred at a tolerably early 
stage of the infatuation. The references to Rousseau, the sug- 
gested parallelism of himself with St. Preux, may or may not 
be taken as evidence of his conviction that there was the making 
of a fine book in the affair, and of his intention to profit by the 
opportunity. But there is no doubt that he began the book at 
the very height of bis distraction, while love and doubt contended 
for his soul. Nor is there any doubt about the complacency with 
which he viewed the result. While the divorce proceedings were 
being pushed on, he could not deny himself the pleasure of that 
infelicitous apostrophe to his “ Infelice” which so annoyed his 
friends in-the New Monthly essay on “Great and Little Things.” 
He denied, it is true, that he had authorized the publication, and 
that he was responsible may seem at variance with his eagerness 
to complete the divorce and the very unwonted habits of business 
that affair had developed in him. But it was natural in the 
circumstances that he should seek to exculpate himself to his 
wife ; and when we consider the very Jame explanation he offered 
—that John Hunt had mixed his papers, and the thing was an 
accident—it is not easy to accept his denial with any seriousness. 
A few months later, with his eyes open, and disillusion of the 
charmer perfect, Hazlitt published his Leber Amoris, “coining 
his heart for guineas,” as Mr. Le Gallienne says, and inflicting a 
“stupid injury” on his fame—or,as we should put it, on his 
reputation at the time. For the book is a curious episode in 
Hazlitt’s life, and has no bearing whatever on his literary fame. 


GUIDE-BOOKS, &c. 


WE are glad to see that the wave of improvement in guide- 
books, due to competition, has at last reached one of the 
principal series, but one which has perhaps longest of all resisted 
it, that of Messrs. Black. The twelfth edition of Black's Guide 
to Kent appears thoroughly overhauled by Mr. Charles Worthy, 
and furnished with numerous maps and plans. The improve- 
ment is great; but there is still something to be done, For 
instance, the article on Tunbridge Wells ends with these words :— 
“In the neighbourhood he will notice the singular cluster of 
stones known as the Toad Rock and the High Rocks.” Now that 
is a survival of the old slovenly fashion of guide-book writing 
which came between the invaluable exactness of Paterson's Roads 
and the new school, the eredit of which belongs, to a great 
extent, to Mr. Baddeley’s “Thorough” series. “He” will bea 
very odd man—a perfect Lynceus indeed—if he notices, from the 


common where he has been left, either Toad Rock or High Rocks 
—considering that they lie off in perfectly different directions, 
and the latter at some little distance. The proper form is “N. 
or S., or W. or E.,” as the case may be, “at so many yards or 
miles distance, by a turn off the road at so-and-so, lie the, &c., 
im going to which you will pass,” and so forth. A good guide- 
book which allows, as this does, 300 small-print pages to a single 


county, ought to enable a deaf and dumb man to find his way 
anywhere. We say this not in disparagement of Messrs. Black's 
guides, from which we have received much advantage in other 
days, but only to spur on their editors to new efforts. 

Of the famous Baedeker series, which, owing something ori- 
ginally to English models, outstripped them for a time while 
they slept, and is now being in turn caught up again, we havea 
new United States (Dulau), which supplies almost a debauch of 
detail—at any rate, a wonderful profusion of it. 

B. Bradshaw's Bathing Places, which now appears with the prin- 
cipal imprint of Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co., is 
written up to date, as usual. As of old it limits itself, we think 
wisely, to providing a dictionary of places all over Europe, with 
their special characteristics, principal doctors, the nearest routes 
to them, the names of hotels, &c.—in fact, all the details that a 
health or pleasure seeker wants to know when he first fixes on a 
destination. It seldom travels—and, we think, should never aim 
at travelling—beyond these limits. For fuller information on al} 
the places named would be impossible, and if given in regard tos 
few only is capricious and disappointing. When a man, by its 
help, has fixed on his Bad, then it should be his business to provide 
himself with more particular literature respecting that Bad. For 
the same reason we regard the occasional illustrations and maps— 
things infinitely desirable in a separate guide-book—as slightly 
superfluous. 

We noticed some little time ago the principal recent foreign 
accessions to the reorganized and refreshed “Murrays.” We 
have now one of the county guides, which have always been 
among the most valuable and interesting members of the series, 
to review. The new Sussex, the fifth edition, has many excellent 
features. As Tunbridge Wells isa sort of debateable land between 
Kent and Sussex, we are able to compare the account here with 
that which we have already (and accidentally) selected from 
“Black.” It is certainly preferable. But we still find no in- 
dication of the direction of the High Rocks, though we do of 
the Toad. The seats, castles, &c., have always been well done in 
Murray ; indeed, no other series can compare with it in this re- 
spect. But we still cry for those plans of towns which have at 
length been lavishly supplied in the foreign numbers, and ought 
to be so in the home ones. There are large-scale divisional maps, 
which will be useful; but there ought to be plans at least of 
Brighton, Chichester, Eastbourne, and Hastings, if not also of 
other towns, They need not, as a rule, be very elaborate—in most 
cases a simple indication, with names, of the chief streets on the 
way from railway stations to inns, churches, &c. will suffice. 
But, we repeat, the possessor of a guide-book ought to be inde- 
pendent of all other assistance but his own eyes and legs in 
finding his way. 

Mr. Ribton-Turner’s Shakespere's Land (Leamington : Glover; 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.) is a really capital ex- 
ample of a local guide-bouk. As Shakspeare’s land happens 
to be the entire orbis terrarum and a good portion of the 
realms invisible, we could wish it another title. But, after all, 
it has a second one which is very exact—“A Description of 
Central and Southern Warwickshire.” Its print is rather smal? 
and close, and its margins scanty; but the practical advan- 
tage gained by this in economy of room in the pocket and 
extension of room for matter is too great for grumbling. Its 
accompanying “ chartage” is excellent, The map of Warwick- 
shire should, indeed, have been doubled in scale—nothing, let it 
be again and again repeated, under half an inch to the mile is of 
any use, But for the plans of Warwick, Coventry, Leamington, 
and Stratford, the ground plans of Warwick Castle, Kenilworth, 
Maxstoke, Compton Wynyates, and Stoneleigh, the field plan of 
Edgehill, and so forth, we have simple thanks to give. The 
tables of fares, of distances, and so forth, are also likely to be 
most welcome. Of the letterpress we can speak with equal 
cordiality. A guide-book maker who is at once a guide along 
the roads and to the antiquities is one of the rarest of persons; 
but we find him in Mr. Ribton-Turner, He does not scorn “ the 
pictures by McGilp and the chimney-pieces by Vanderputty” ; he 
will carefully copy you epitaphs; he is heedful of the literary 
associations (even those which do not concern “the bard”) of 
his subject, and, without indulging in the sometimes very irritating 
prattle of his kind, he does not disdain an interesting little bit 
of gossip now and then. Thus, for instance, the heart of Mr. 
Jonathan Oldbuck would have been rejoiced by his scandal about 
that Abbot of Stoneleigh who so did love a young person named 
Isabel, and perhaps others, that “his children were more im 
number than the monks of his abbey.” A most reverend father 
and most fatherly reverend! The book is good. 


An interesting book, which is a little, but not a great way oub 
of the usual guide-book way, is Mr. Robert Oharles Hope's Holy 
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Wells: their Legends and Traditions (London: Elliot Stock). 
Mr. Hope takes England by counties, and gives lists with more 
or fewer details of the Holy Wells in each. It is, no doubt, not 
complete, but is very full, and contains most le details, 
One might be rather doubtful of the effects of that well where 


Sir John Shorn, 
Gentleman born, 
Conjured the devil into a boot ; 


but it seems, as is perhaps reasonable, that “if you drink a glass 
overnight, it will cure any cold before daybreak.” St. Pandonia 
is a rather prettily named saint; it seems she has a well at Ely, 
which we do not remember. The illustrations and plans of the 
wells in Cornwall, which are perhaps more numerous and better 
preserved than those of any other county in England, are good ; 
but sometimes Mr. Hope might be more precise in his indications 
of their whereabouts, Where, for instance, is the well at 
Polperro? Inthe Derbyshire section many details will be found 
of the pretty fashion of “ well-dressing.” Under Devonshire the 
half-legendary Cranmere Pool appears, without any warning that 
it has long been drained, and surely with scanty claims to be 
¢alled a well at all, especially a holy well. A curious instance of 
degradation, or at least change, is cited in the case of one of the 
Hampshire wells, which used to cure human beings of leprosy, 
and now cures dogs of the mange. A Kentish one, on the other 
hand, is looked on as a probable index of the future price of corn 
(we should not think the volume of that stream was great now); 
and at one in Lancashire there used to be a chained devil 
who laughed if you did not give an alms after drinking. Mr. 
Hope’s vagueness reappears in the mention of Black Mary’s Well, 
somewhere in Middlesex, where a black woman kept a black cow 
and sold the milk to ladies and gentlemen till she died, and “ the 
place degenerated into licentious uses.” How do you licentiously 
use a well? But we do not wish to cavil, for the book is fuli of 
interest. 

Where to go Abroad, by A. R, H. Moncrieff, is uniform with 
Black's Series, and adheres to its new binding of invisible instead 
of visible green and rounded corners. It is a rather wonderful 
multum in parvo, which attempts to do in the way of continuous 
marrative and description the same thing as B. Bradshaw above 
noted does by way of dictionary enumeration, but with a more 
single eye to amusement. It is, of course, not very easy to 
¢riticize in a few lines; but it is very good reading for those 
who, as we do, like guide-books to read when they are neither 
merely dry nor ambitiously funny, and it gives a great deal of in- 
formation without pretending to omniscience. 

Dr. Linn'’s Health Resorts of Europe (London: Kimpton) is, 
on the other hand, as its name implies, purely busied with Cur- 
places, and so forms a kind of companion or supplement to Mr. 
Moncrieff’s, It is written in excessively odd English, the secrets 
of which are not wholly explained by the American nationality 
of the author. But he seems to speak with good medical know- 
— and his information from that point of view is detailed and 


we have before us a large number of smaller guides, mostly in 
pamphlet form, to which we can only give shorter notice. The 
Handbook to British Guiana, by James Rodway (Georgetown: 
Royal Agricultural Society), is a good sketch freely illustrated. 
The Oficial Guide to David MacBrayne's Steamers appears, a8 
usual, with plentiful maps and cuts. A new number of the very 
extensive series of Continental Guides, published in English by 
Messrs. Orell-Fussli of Ziirich, which we have frequently noticed, 
¢oncerns the famous old watering-place of Spa and its neighbour- 
hood. It is, as usual, well illustrated, and contains, among other 
things, a very touching picture of a poor wretch undergoing a 
mud-bath. He is in a metal vessel, naked as to his bust, suffering, 
but calm and hopeful. Next him is a goodly tub of fair water, 
awaiting his happy change; next that again, a very neat sofa. 
“ Hell, Purgatory, Heaven,” the three stages might be called. 

The Eastern Counties have for some reason or other long been 
better provided with cheap guides than almost any district of 
England. There is the excellent set prepared by Mr. Percy 
Lindley for the Great Eastern Railway. There is the well-known 
series of Messrs. Jarrold of Norwich and London, which we have 
often noticed with approval, and of which we have now before 
us four re-edited numbers for Cambridge, Aldeburgh, Hun- 
stanton, and Lowestoft. Now Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen come 
into the field with a new threepenny (or, for double numbers, 
sixpenny) collection, extremely well printed, and illustrated and 
edited by Mr. O. R. B. Barrett, the author of two elaborate and 
excellent works on the county of Essex. Of these also we have a 
quartet before us, dealing respectively with Southend and its 
neighbourhood, with the very interesting church and priory of 
St. Osyth, with the same enlarged by admission of Wivenhoe and 


Brightlingeea—cradle and home of yachts—and with Ipswich 
and its baniieue. 

Atlases and books of geography are of the nature of guide- 
books, and we need make no apology for noticing here Mr. 
Phillips Bevan’s Home Geography (Sonnenschein), all the more 
that the author is one of the most experienced of our guide-book 
makers, and Messrs. Cassell’s very handsome and well-executed 
Universal Atlas. This latter deserves very high praise. We 
have never seen anything at all like it at the price; and in the 
number (117 full-page charts, with numerous insets) and excel- 
lence of its maps it compares rather with the great volumes 
published at five, and even ten guineas, than with anything sold 
at or near its modest tariff of thirty shillings in cloth and thirty- 
five half-bound. The maps are thoroughly well mounted and 
they open excellently. Wheresoever we have examined their 
details they have stood the test very well ; and their great number, 
with the facility it affords for “cutting up” districts, enables a 
scale and a precision to be attempted quite impossible with a few 
maps, which must of necessity include vast wasted spaces of sea, 
&c. The latest discoveries have been worked in, and the whole 
is a most creditable production. 


OLD-WORLD SCOTLAND.* 


HE title of this book is more attractive than its contents 

The word “Glimpses” exactly describes what we are 
allowed to see of the “modes and manners,” which can only 
be made really interesting by being treated in greater detail. 
The papers made their original appearance in the pages of 
a journal, and they would all have been the better for the 
“widening of scope,” which has only been accorded to one of 
their number, that on “Kirk Discipline.” One article alone is 
printed for the first time, and it scarcely comes up to its rather 
presumptuous title, “New Light on the Darnley Murder.” We 
search in vain for “a glimpse” of the new light, and we should 
have regarded Mr. Henderson as a genius had he discovered any- 
thing new in this threadbare history; but it isa story which in 
itself never lacks interest, and, in some respects, this essay is the 
most interesting in the book if the reader is prepared not to find 
new discoveries, but to study once again that oldest of stories, 
the weaknesses of human nature. The titles of the articles are a 
sufficient indication in themselves of the modes and manners of old- 
world Scotland. Squalor, assassination, executions, and the Lock- 
man follow each other in grim procession, and it is a relief when 
“ Football” ard a few other lighter subjects make their appear- 
ance. The “ Border Reiver” is one of the best written of the 
articles, though it, again, suffers from the brevity of its treatment. 

Mr. Henderson is more successful in collecting his facts than 
in the deductions he draws from them. His account of the 
“ Kirk Discipline,” though full of interesting matter, shows plainly 
that he has entirely failed to enter into the spirit of the Scotch 
Reformation. The attitude of the Christian Church towards 
those accused of practising witchcraft, both before and after the 
Reformation, is in itself a subject which demands a volume, and 
cannot be adequately treated in a few paragraphs, 

We think Mr. Henderson would have been better advised had 
he used his articles merely as notes from which to write a set of 
essays, for these, on the lines he has laid down for himself, might 
have proved excellent reading. As it is, we can only experience 
again the sensation too common in these days, that what will 
pass a few minutes pleasantly in a railway carriage, is not good 
reading when presented to us in the form of literature. 


THE ELDER AND THE YOUNGER BOOTH.+ 


ERE any apology necessary for noticing at this late period a 

work so sadly interesting as the present is now, it would be 
found in the extreme brevity of our reference to Mrs. Clarke’s 
account of the younger Booth on the first appearance of this work 
in 1882. The author speaks from a point of peculiar advantage as 
a daughter of the elder Booth, a sister of Edwin's, and the wife 
of an eminent actor, who was intimately acquainted with them 
both, The early life of the younger Booth was far from happy, 
and from an extremely youthful age he was burdened with 
responsibilities such as rarely fall upon the shoulders of the very 
young. His education seems to have been of a fitful nature ; 
for, though he was placed under the care of several people in 


© Old-World Scotland : Glimpses of its Modes and Manners, By T. F. 
Henderson. London: Fisher Unwin, 

+ American Actor Series—The Hilder and the Younger Booth, By 
Asia Booth Clerke. Boston Ongood & Co. 1882. 
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succession, sent to a University, and afterwards to a school, 
where he first displayed histrionic aptitude in the quarrel scene 
between Brutus and Cassius, his father was accustomed to take 
him away on tour. The eccentricities of the father are too well 
known to need any detailed reference here. What were at 
first journeys of pleasure to the boy soon became duties of an 
arduous nature, which would have been regarded as irksome but 
for the strong sense of duty which played so prominent a 
part in Edwin Booth’s character and conduct. In other 
words, it became necessary to watch over his father's health 
and safety. Mrs. Booth, no longer young enough or strong 
enough, entrusted the onerous task to Edwin, then an excitable, 
nervously organized youth, whose strength was barely equal to 
the sleepless nights and lonely days consequent upon this duty. 
Nothing but his strong love for his father could have enabled 
him to stand the strain. In this connexion, Mrs. Clarke, who ap- 
parently is deeply imbued with the strong family feeling cha- 
racteristic of the Booths, quotes the eloquent testimony of Mr. 
William Winter, an eager though discriminating admirer of the 
great American actor :—“ Between them there existed from the 
first a profound and fervent, though silent and undemonstrative, 
sympathy. As Edwin grew up his close companionship seemed 
more end more desired by the parent. . . . As a boy, he is repre- 
sented to have been grave beyond his years, observant, thoughtful, 
and rather melancholy, but wise in knowledge of his surround- 
ings and strong in reticence and self-poise. He was accustomed 
to accompany his father as attendant and dresser ; but, in fact, he 
was the chosen monitor and guardian of that wild genius, and 
possessed more influence over him than was exercised by any other 
person. This association, operating upon hereditary talent, 
wrought its inevitable consequence in making Edwin Booth an 
actor. The strange life that he saw and led—a life in which 
fictitious emotions, imaginative influences, and everyday trivia- 
lities are singularly blended—exerted its customary charm upon a 
youthful, sensitive, and irrepressible nature, at once luring him 
towards the stage and preparing him for its profession.” Edwin's 
first appearance on any stage was made at the Boston Museum, 
in the part of Tressel, on the roth of September, 1849, when he 
was sixteen years old. In 1851 his father was announced for 
Richard III, at the National Theatre, New York; but one even- 
ing in the course of the engagement he suddenly declared himself 
too ill to go on, and curtly ordered Edwin to play the part him- 
self, which he did, in his father’s clothes, much too large for him. 
No apology had been made, and his first appearance was made in 
astonished silence ; but he succeeded, wringing applause from the 
audience. The father had cross-examined him rather severely as 
to his performance of Tressel. He now questioned him coldly as 
to his success ; but it is believed in this case, as it is in the case 
of Tressel, that the elder man had been present at the whole of 
the , and was not dissatisfied. Then followed a 
number of small engagements, not all very successful, and several 
tours with his father, and a life of severe work and drudgery 
began for the young man. In 1854 he went to Australia, was 
received with enthusiasm, but made little money, afterwards 
returning to the old round of work in the States. His first visit 
to England was in 1861, on the invitation of Buckstone—who 
had, it seems, written a second letter asking him not to come, 
as the Haymarket manager was rather afraid of tragedy. Booth 
rather reluctantly played Shylock, but he received anything but 
fair treatment from the management—though among his friends 
here it is pleasant to note the names of Henry Howe and Henry 
Compton—and the many favourable press criticisms were care- 
fully kept from his notice. He played Shylock, Sir Giles Over- 
reach, Richard III., and Richelieu, He then went to Manchester, 
where Mr. Henry Irving was a member of the stock company, 
thence to Liverpool and Paris, back to England, and home. He 
lost his first wife in 1863, but the great shame and sorrow of his 
life came to him when Abraham Lincoln died by the hand of 
Edwin's brother, John Wilkes Booth, who was himself shot by 
the pursuing soldiery on his refusing to surrender, Previously, 
in November 1864, he had produced Hamlet, and played the part 
for one hundred nights consecutively, the longest run thet any 

ian play had ever known in America at thet time, and 
his interpretation excited the admiration of George William Curtis. 
Contrary to his own expectation, he returned to the stage, after 
his retirement consequent on the death of Lincoln, on January 3, 
1866. His American career from that moment is one long record 
of triumphant success, his greatest performances after Hamlet 
being probably Lear and Bertuccio in The Fool's Revenge. In 
1880 he visited England, though of his experiences there Mrs. 


forms the great charm of Mrs. Olarke’s sisterly record. The 
extreme value of the book at the present moment is its 
eloquent testimony to the worth of the man, and the bear. 
ing of his character upon his success as an actor. Booth came 
of the same stock as John Wilkes; his grandfather had left, 
England to fight in the American Republican interest against 
his native land. Strong conviction and unalterable sincerity were 
in his blood. The intense earnestness of a nature which found 
nothing trivial, deepened by the suffering and self-abnegation of 
early youth, bred in him the disposition which goes to make the 
hero and the artist. The genius of the actor is directly traceable 
to the virtues of the man; for, in the literal sense of the phrase, 
he put his very soul into his work. And it was the soul of a 
high-minded, strong-principled man of a rare sweetness, modesty 
and nobility of disposition. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


We do not quite know whether the general reader can be 
advised to tackle the Journal of Delacroix (1), of which two 
volumes have just appeared under the editorship of and with a 
preliminary essay by M. Paul Flat. It would, perhaps, have 
paid for judicious “cutting.” A very large number of the entries 
are purely technical recipes for the composition of colours, &c., very 
interesting to gens du métier, but perhaps better collected for them 
separately under such a title as “The Palette of Delacroix.” A 
good many more are purely trivial, “ got up,” “ walked out,” and 
the like. And in the reflections in which the diarist indulged, 
sometimes very fully, and sometimes not at all, a certain 
amount of banality and repetition is mixed up with fresh 
and interesting views, not merely on the criticism of art, 
but on literature, music, politics, and other things. Yet 
we are not sure that we have any quarrel with M. Fiat, for it 
is impossible to be certain that in the process of selection 
the best things will not be left out. As it is, with some 
little good will and a knack of knowing when to skip and skip- 
ping, the book can be read with all decent ease, and will then 
hardly be read without interest. Although most wise people 
must have been conciliated to Delacroix by the information about 
his personal character, communicated first by Baudelaire and 
then by Burty, we own that this book has heightened and 
improved our own idea of him. We were prepared to find in 
him an intense devotion to his art, but hardly the breadth of 
appreciation both of the art of others and of other arts which 
this journal shows. Among its most interesting details of the 
more trivial kind are the particulars of the wretched sums he 
received for his work. When he had already reached middle 
life, was in the full possession of his power as a colourist,and had 
attained that mastery of drawing which he at first lacked, he 
sold eleven finished pictures and sketches to a dealer for eighty 
pounds, and at another time four for sixty, one of these latter 
being “ The Bride of Abydos,” which by itself a few years after 
his death, and not more than twenty after this sale, fetched 
exactly twenty times the amount. And yet he was no needy 
Bohemian victim of the dealers and his own foibles, but only one 
of whom his world was not worthy. By the way, there is an 
interesting criticism here of Millet. It is, though perfectly 
friendly, not, of course, in tune with the ideas at present popular 
about the artist, but all the more useful to those who like to 
transcend the rages as well as the neglects of their day. 

Madame Van de Wiele has put together a capital number of Les 
artistes célébres on the Ostades (2), borrowing from rare collections. 
of drawings and engravings to show their prowess, both with colour 
and in black and white; though the latter medium only is at her 
own disposal. She seems to like Adrian better as an etcher than 
as a painter, and perhaps she is not wrong. As one turns over the 
volume it is interesting to remember and to adjust the alterna- 
tions of delight in this curious art and contempt for it which 
taste has undergone, For perhaps Ostade carried the painting of 
ugliness (relieved, it is true, by almost unvarying good-nature) 
further than anybody else. We cannot remember a single picture 
or print of his (there is certainly none reproduced here) which 
shows the slightest sense of grace or beauty in the human form or 
face. Take “La Tendresse Champétre,” of which Mme, van de 
Wiele succeeds in giving quite an enticing pen description. 
What a hideous Maritornes! What a lout of a lover! The life 
and variety of the composition and the admirable management of 
tone and shade, no one, of course, denies, 

M. Edouard Estaunié’s Impressions of Dutch Masters (3) 


(1) Journal de Eugéne Delacroiz, Tomest.,u. Paris: Plon. 
ac wine Jréres Van Ostade, Par Marguerite yan 
(3) Petits mattres, Par Edouard Estaunié. Paris: Plon. 
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naturally links itself to the book last noticed. M. Estaunié 
begins by a chapter on the old, the eternal, subject of what 
criticism is and is not. His own variety modestly disclaims 
being criticism at all, and only claims to be a record of impres- 
sions. Let us add that these impressions are pleasantly, but a 
little fantastically, worked up. They deal with Brouwer or 
Brauwer, with Terburg, with Frans Hals (whom we should not 
ourselves have called a dittle master, even in the special division 
of his work with which M. Estaunié deals), with Hobbema (same 
remark), with Gerard Dow, with Pieter de Hooch. And as M. 
Estaunié assures us that there was good sport at their making, 
go we can assure him that there was not ill sport at the reading 
of them. 

The mere recitation of the title of M. Schiirmann’s (4) book 
should suffice to recommend it to the public for which it is in- 
tended. It might have been a temptation to him to call it “ Les 
étoiles filantes,” but that would be libellous. 

There are those who are of the opinion that Gyp, though 
always noble and refreshing, does not display her admirable 
qualities quite so well in long as in short stories. Nor do we 
think that Pas jalouse (5) will change thisview. Yet it is Gyp’s, 
and the gleanings of the grapes of her Ephraim are certainly 
better than the vintage of most A biezers. 

La chambre nuptiale (6) contains one character, named Lord 
Wullmen, who is almost sufficient by his name to save it. It is 
written by an amiable Hibernophile, who bids wicked Engiish- 
men remember the great men of Erin, such as “ Swiff,” “ Berk- 
clay,” and “Cratten.” For “Cratten,” who was a well-paid 
windbag, she may have him if she likes. We can assure her 
that “Swiff” would have written a new Legion Club more 
terrible than the old on the Nationalists, and that Unionists for 
the last few months, and indeed years, have been doing nothing 
but urge the views of “ Berkclay.” It isa funny book. Janine’s 
cure for Ireland is that England should buy all the landlords out 
and hand the land over gratis. i 

Of schoolbooks, we have a useful little volume of selections 
from Frangois le Champi (Longmans), edited by Mr. C. Sankey. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


T would be hard to name a subject that nts ter 
intricacy to the historian, or 
research, than that treated by Mr. Robert Chalmers in his His- 
tory of Currency in the British Colonies (Eyre & Spottiswoode). 
Sufficiently complex, for example, is the mere history of currency 
legislation with regard to the colonies, apart from the effects of 
Royal Proclamations and Acts of Parliament—measures that 
were frequently of a purely tentative and experimental nature— 
upon finance and trade. Mr. Chalmers, however, has addressed 
himself to the task of uniting all these aspects of the subject in a 
single volume, dealing with the whole subject, from the earliest 
times to the present day, in a clear systematized narrative. 
Under the term “Colonies” Mr. Chalmers includes all British 
possessions, and as “currency” he considers, not coin or notes 
merely, but such standard commodities as had a monetary use 
during the early years of the colonies. The method of arrange- 
ment is geographical. Thus the book opens with the history of 
currency in the West Indies and the mainland of America, and 
concludes with the easternmost possessions of the other hemi- 
sphere—India, Hong Kong, and the Straits Settlements. This 
geographical design is undoubtedly an excellent feature of the 
work, It enables Mr. Chalmers to illustrate an historical prin- 
ciple by giving precedence to the older colonies of the various 
geographical groups. Thus Barbadoes ranks first in the 
American division, followed next by the Leeward Islands, 
as “daughter-colony,” with the Windward Islands next, as 
having borrowed their first currency system from the Leewards. 
Then Sierra Leone heads the African colonies, and New South 
Wales the Australasian. Mr. Chalmers, indeed, has shown con- 
siderable skill in the plan of his history. Not less notable, how- 
ever, than the method and research his work shows is the admi- 
rable manner in which the many-sided historical interest of the 
subject is brought to light. Such a book must necessarily appeal 
chiefly to experts and students, but it is worth noting, especially 
as the volume has the appearance of an official compilation, and is 
as little attractive to the eye as a Blue-book, that Mr. Chalmers’s 
history is full of matter that cannot but interest the general 
reader of history. Extremely curious, for instance, is the natural 


(4) Les étoiles en Par I'l 
(5) Pas jalowse. ParGyp. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
(6) La chambre nuptiale, Par Janine. Paris: Lemerre. 


history of the Spanish dollar, and its prolonged reign in British 
colonies of America as the standard coin. Until 1704 exchange 
of commodities was the rule in the West Indies, with the excep- 
tion of Jamaica, the “ bullion-centre” of the British colonies in 
America. Other colonies kept their accounts in sugar or some 
other leading commodity. But when a metallic currency became 
general, it was subjected to extraordinary variation, owing chiefly 
to the unequal rating of the dollar. In Jamaica the “ real,” the unit 
of the dollar, or piece of eight, was accepted as the equivalent of 
the British sixpence, and the dollar thus became a piece of eight 
eixpences, and was valued at four shillings, being sixpence under the 
declared standard value. “Clipping villains,” as an old writer calls 
them, did much business by clipping the coin to a weight repre- 
senting four shillings currency, in the neighbouring colonies where a 
higher rate prevailed, as in Barbadoes, where the dollar was rated 
at five shillings. With unequal rating and light coin general the 
disorder of the currency was extreme. Neither local measures 
nor Royal Proclamations proved effective. Clipping still went on, 
Mr. Chalmers observes, after the Jamaica rating was raised to five 
shillings. There was for long a kind of “ competitive over-valua- 
tion of Spanish silver in terms of sterling.” In 1704 an attempt 
was made by Royal Proclamation to insure a reduction and fixed 
equality of rating, but it proved useless. Then an Act of Parlia- 
ment followed, by which anybody accepting rating other than that 
authorized by the Proclamation was liable to fine and imprison- 
ment. But this measure, as Mr. Chalmers shows, was ingeniously 
evaded and worse confusion reigned. In 1728 Mr. William 
Wood, immortalized by Swift in the Drapier Letters, sug- 
gested to the Board of Trade the striking of a colonial 
coinage, repeating the several British coins, but at “one-fourth 
part less in value.” Nothing came of this “ interested proposal,” 
as Mr. Chalmers calls it. In 1825 British coin was introduced 
into the colonies, 35,000/. in silver being imported in Jamaica, 
in 1825-8, “and further confusion was thereby introduced into 
Jamaica currency.” The people generally ignored the proclaimed 
rate, passed the British shilling at a quarter of a dollar, and beld 
to the old convention of two centuries earlier by which the dollar, 
or “piece of eight,” was underrated at four shillings sterling. 
The sequel is fully set out in Mr. Chalmers’s book. Probably 
legislation has never proved so barren or so mischievous as with 
respect to currency. But this is merely one of the lessons sug- 
gested by this very interesting and valuable history. 

Sir William Fraser's latest instalment of “ Recollections ”"— 
Hie et Ubique (Sampson Low & Co.)—is concerned, not with one 
great name, like the previous volumes on the Duke of Wellington 
and Lord Beaconsfield, but with many persons of very various 
degrees of eminence in the world of art and letters and politics. 
Stories there are, indeed, such as tempt us to quote, whereof the 
end might prove as far off as the beginning. But it is the better 
way of the reviewer to incite the reader to take the book and 
make his own gleaning ; for it is a companionable little book, and 
Sir William tells a good story well, and provides, we may observe, 
stories for us all—who are not all agreed as to what is a good story. 
Eton and the House of Commons suggest some that amuse us much, 
and we enjoy greatly the story of Mr. Thackeray's introduction to 
the British officer by Sir William, at a certain mess dinner, which 
drew from the astonished novelist the solemn promise that he 
would “never do it again,” when his guest had triumphantly 
remarked, “ Now you see what officers really are.” Altogether, 
Sir William has a good deal to say about Mr. Thackeray, consider- 
ing that he found the conversation of the novelist to be woefully 
disappointing. Bethel, the Lord Chancellor, “occasionally said 
a good thing.” Thus, when leaving a country hotel, he said, 
“ 1 came down here for change and rest. I found that the waiter 
kept the change, and the landlord the rest.” Once only did Sir 
William meet Rogers, and then it seemed to him that the poet 
had “a good deal of impudence.” “1 was calling,” he writes, 
“upon the mother of an intimate friend of mine, a lady with 
whom I was very slightly acquainted. ‘Mr. Rogers’ was an- 
nounced ; he said, ‘I find your Ladyship ¢éte-d-¢éte with a remark- 
ably handsome young gentleman ; | think, had better retire.’ The 
lady said, very good-humouredly, ‘Sir William Fraser is a friend 
of D.’s, mentioning her son; 1 soon after left the room.” Such 
is the simple story. Of “ Barry Cornwall whose real name was 
Procter "—which reminds us of “ the Examiner whose very name 
is Hunt”—Sir William always had a great admiration, He 
asked Thackeray to introduce him. “You will be disappointed,” 
was the reply ; “ he is a poor, toothless, old creature.” Whether 
he was disappointed we are not told, but that “Thackeray 
dedicated Vanity Fair to Procter.” 

Life in Bengal is brightly sketched in The Simple Adventures 
of @ Memsahib, by Sara Jeannette Duncan (Chatto & Windus). 
The experiences of a young newly-married lady, for whom India 
is absolutely a new world, if not an opening paradise, are 
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amusingly depicted. Very good, also, are the pictures of 
Calcutta society. Young Mrs. Brown had a great aptitude for 
languages, and studied her Hindustani manual and dictionary, 
until a more experienced lady told her she was going the wrong 
‘way about it. You can never order dinner, she was told, with a 
dictionary or grammar. You won't find “ hossnallis” (horse- 
radish) in a dictionary, for instance. She is assured that 
Hindustani is quite easy to learn. “ Where we say ‘stable,’ and 
‘coat,’ and ‘ beer,’ they say ‘ishtable,’ and ‘ coatee,’ and ‘ beer- 
shrab.’ And the Hindustani for ‘kettle’ is ‘ kettley,’ and for 
* bottle ’ is ‘botle.’ Oh! it’s not a difficult language!” After 
this exposition the Memsahib made great progress. The book is 
very pleasant reading altogether, and is cleverly illustrated by 
F. H. Townsend. 

Through Colonial Doorways, by Anne Hollingsworth Wharton 
(Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co.), comprises sketches of the 
lighter side of society in New York and Philadelphia during the 
struggle between the American colonies and Great Britain. 
There are some pretty glimpses into the fashionable world, 
smiling in the lap of horror, as it were, in the account of “ New 
York Balls and Receptions,” and the description of the féte given 
by the Philadelphians in honour of Howe, in which Major André 
acted as poet and leader of the ceremonies. “The Meschianza” 
was a brilliant success, as it deserved to be, and it is proper that 
so elegant an affair should be commemorated in so pretty and 
tasteful a book as Through Colonial Doorways. It is pleasant to 
know that, when Philadelphia fell into the hands of the revolted 
colonists, that the attempt of certain Whigs and prigs to exclude 
these light-hearted belles and “ knights” from patriot ball-rooms 
was entirely unsuccessful. All the Tory nymphs of the 
“ Meschianza” appeared with undiminished radiance at the 
entertainment given by General Arnold. 

Should an actor “ feel his part,” surrender himself to it, and be 
wholly absorbed in the emotions of the character he represents ? 
That way madness lies, it would seem, to judge from the grim 
and powerful story A Player's Tragedy (Innes & Co.), in which 
Mr. Hamilton Fyfe illustrates the danger that lies in the actor's 
surrender of his imagination to the stimulus of a highly emotional 
part. Inthe story the actor is suddenly called upon to play a 
leading part in a tragedy. His temperament is morbidly nervous. 
His capacity for emotion is somewhat abnormal, and his imagina- 
tion lively and intense. He is, in fact, precisely the kind of 
actor who would be liable to continue a strong and exciting part 
in the world outside the theatre, as if he were hypnotized. Mr. 
Hamilton Fyfe has treated the problem with much ingenuity and 
force. 

Mr. George Brooks, of Halesworth, Suffolk, who is his own 
publisher, by subscription, deals with “ Labour-problems” of the 
day in Industry and Property, and puts forth in plain language 
“a plea for trust and honesty in Economics and for liberty and 
justice in Social Reform.” Mr. Brooks has much to say that is 
good and seasonable on recent strikes, the professional agitator, 
the Socialistic tendencies of modern legislation, and other im- 
portant questions. He has a keen eye for shams, especially for 
the sham philanthropy of advertising politicians. 

The work of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, from the year of incorporation, 1701, to the pre- 
sent time, is set forth in the form of a chronicle in the Classified 
Digest of Records recently published by the Society. This volume 
leaves a striking impression of the continuity and extent of the 
operations of the S. P.G. throughout the world. It is somewhat 
surprising, indeed, that some such compte rendu, drawn from the 
abundant MS. material available, had not been published many 
years since—at the centenary of the Society, for example. 

Very timely and useful is Mr. J. H. Slater’s “short account ” 
of the Church in Wales—The Established Church in Wales ; its 
Origin, its Development, and its Maturity—which is issued by the 
Anti-Liberation Society. 

Mr. G. H. F. Nye’s Story of the Church in Wales (Griffith, 
Farran, & Co.) is a vigorous little book, apt in illustration, cogent 
in argument, and deals with the figments of the “ Liberators” 
with excellent effect. 

Among recent school-books we note the Second Part of Mr. 
A. M. Cook’s Latin Course (Macmillan & Co.); Burke's Speeches 
on America, with notes by C. E. Vaughan, “ English Classics for 
Schools” (Percival & Co.) ; An Introduction to Latin Prose Com- 
position, by Maurice C. Hime, M.A. (Simpkin & Co.); and 
Homer's Iliad, Book VI., edited by Messrs. Walter Leaf and 
M. A. Bayfield, “ Elementary Classics ” (Macmillan & Co.) 

We have also received Survivals in Christianity, being lectures 


‘by Charles James Wood, delivered to the Episcopal Training 


School, Cambridge, Mass. (Macmillan & Co.); Musical History, 


as shown in the Vienna Exhibition, 1892, by Robert A. Marr J 


(Reeves), a revision of certain articles contributed to the Scots- 
man ; Introduction to Practical Bacteriology, translated from thie 
German of Dr. Migula by M. Campbell, and edited by Dr. H. J, 
Campbell (Sonnenschein & Co.) ; Some Legendary Landmarks of 
Africa, by Mrs, Frank Evans (Cassell &-Co.) ; The Chatelaine of 
La Trinité, by Henry B. Fuller (Osgood, McIlvaine, & Co,); 
Telegraph Wires, by E. Amy Northey (Skeffington & Co.); The 
Legend of the Holy Grail, by George McLean Harper (Baltimore: 
Modern Language Association); Letters from X. (Houlston & 
Sons); Herman and Jack Frost's Castle, by the Hon. Mrs. W. F, 
Maitland (Digby, Long, & Co.) ; The Liability of Railway Com- 
panies for Negligence towards Passengers, by Albert Parsons 
(Horace Cox); Electricity Up to Date, by John B. Verity 
(Warne & Co.) ; The Girl in White, and other Stories, by Andrew 
Drix (Elliot Stock); The Epileptic and Crippled Child ané 
Adult (Sonnenschein & Co.); The Economics of the Russian 
Village, by Isaac A. Hourwich, Columbia College, New York; 
Bankruptcy: a Study in Comparative Legislation, by 8. Whitney 
Duncomb, Columbia College, New York ; The New Tyranny, by 
“Civis” (Stanford) ; Practical Hints to Small Investors, by A. J, 
Wilson (Longmans & Co.) ; Irish Stories, by E. O. Blackburne 
(Hogg); Man and Beast : Studies in Un-Natural History, by 
I. Zangwill, illustrated by A. J. Finberg (Bristol: Arrow- 
smith) ; Chemistry for All, by W. Jerome Harrison and Robert 
J. Bailey (Blackie & Son); and Foreign Competition; How to 
Defeat It, by D. Tallerman (Agricultural and Industrial 
Union). 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS, are sent. The Editor must alse 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. 


GRAND DISPLAY OF FIREWORKS 
By Messrs. C. T. BROCK & CO.,, 
Every Thureday and Saturday at 9.30. 


GRAND MARTIAL DISPLAY BY THE FAMOUS WOMEN WARRIORS, | 


THE AMAZONS OF DAHOMEY, 
SEVERAL TIMES DAILY. 
A __ A bond fide nove novelty, exciting the interest of the Anthropologist and the Ethnologist. 


THE GRAFTON GALLERIES,—Admission, Js. 10 to 6- 
THIRD EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of PORTRAIT PAINTERS. 
GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, W. 


THE ALBANY, KINGSTON-ON-THAMES, 
THE LEADING UP-RIVER OLUB, 


Ocoupies the fine old mansion well known as Bank Grove, and its magnificent! x te timbered 
of several acres, with long frontage to the Thames, “and cen be reached in half am 
town, coly Sve minutes’ drive from Kingston Station. Concerts, alse garden 


parties, with regimental bands,on the lawn. Members have the opportunity of securing 
tickets for the club house-boat at Henley. A new boat-house is being erected adjoining the 
ci@b grounds, by Mr. Terk. of Kivg~ 


Annual 8 . Ladies, £1 ls. 6d. 
‘The Entrance Fee of £5 Se. suspended. 
on Gis of Committee end Forms of ‘Application for Me mbership, 
the London (ffices. Clement's Inn Chambers, 263 8 trand ; or to 
at the Club House, House, Kingston-on- Thames, 
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SUN 
LIFE 
OFFICE 


BONUS, 1892. 


The Managers have the pleasure of announcing that the profits 
belonging to the policy-holders for the period since last valuation 
(viz.: Four-and-a-half years) are again remarkably large, and 
amount, after making ordinary and special reserves of greatly 
increased stringency, to a sum of £225,850 in cash, This very 
satisfactory sum will be distributed amongst participating policy- 
holders only; and, as evidence of the successful character of the 
management, it may be stated that an aggregate return will thus 
be made of an amount actually in excess of all the loadings charged 
in the premiums for expenses, profits, and contingencies. 


This statement, astonishing as it may appear, is nevertheless 
easily proved. The premiums received under participating policies 
during the period were £698,372, and the loadings thereon for ex- 
penses, contingencies, and providing bonuses amounted to £185,027. 
Now these policy-holders are about to be apportioned a sum of 
£225,850, as stated above, in cash bonuses, which returns to them 


UPWARDS OF £40,000 IN EXCESS OF 
THE LOADINGS IMPOSED. 
For further particulars write to the Chief Office, 63 THREAD- 


NEEDLE STREET, E.C, 
HARRIS C, L. SAUNDERS, 
General Manager. 


MERRYWEATHER'S 
HIGH-CLASS GARDEN HOSES, 


Non-kinkable or Sphincter Grip. 
Om the lines of the Hoses made by us for our celebrated Fire Engines, 
Beware of Imitations. 
BUY DIRECT. 63 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 


Scots- 
m thie pOYAL SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, Suffolk Street, 
R Pall Mell. ANNUAL EXHIBITION NOW OPEN DAILY, 
chilling. ROBERT MORLEY, Hon. Secretary. 
em POYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 
R The Ton till tine EXHIBITION IS NOW OPEN, 
Co.); East, from Ten till Six. Admission, (ine Shilling. Catalogue, One Penny. 
The ALFRE FRIPP, R.W.8., Secretary. 
| FHURCH CONGRESS, BIRMINGHAM. 
October 3, 4. 5, and 1898, 
~— BRITISH MUSEUM (Bloomsbury). 
VENING OPENING.—During the month of July the 
arsons. Galleries ommaliy OPEN from 8 to 10 P.M. will _be CLOSED during those hours for 
ndrew Bene 90, 189, Principal Librarian and Secretary. 
ld ané ((HELTENHAM (near).- —In the most favoured Position, on 
‘oe high ground, 430 feet above sea level, and overlooking the t and commanding 
teautiful views extending to the and Welsh hills. BE ‘Er FURNISHED, for 
the Summer Months, a comfortable SE. ay 3 reception rooms, emoke room 
York ; room, nurseries, ground floors, ki stabl tennis lawn, and 
hi charming gaming grounds, Pony and trap would lett. Golf links near.—Apply, EXGALL, 
ONDON and NORTH-WESTERN and CALEDONIAN 
RAILWAY! 
burne (West Coast 
ry, by Commencing July 1. 
NEW CORRIDOR TRAINS. 
Robert REFRESHMENT AND Distse CARS ATTACHED, 
Tow to FIRST AND THIRD CLAS3 PASSENGERS, 
ustrial will be run between 
LONDON (EUSTON) and GLASGOW (CENTRAL). 
at the following times :— 
(EUSTON) dep. 29 | GLASGOW (Cextaat) ........ dep. 
1 ” arr. 6 17 
pmuni- 335 | (Victoria 2 
oven if (Exchan BiuMINGHAM ......... 
@Lascow 10 45 | LONDON (Evston) .......+-+.. 104 
ters of Luscaxon, DixneR, and other REFRESHMENTS will be served en route at the following 
LUNCHEONS (served after Departure of Train). 
Finest Cass, 2s. 6c. CLase, 2, 
Also A la carte at Buffet charges as per daily Bill of Fare. 
—— TEAS (served from 4.39 to 6.0 p.m.) 
Pot of Tea. Roll and Butter, 6d. 
ould be Other Refreshments at Buffet charges as yer daily Bill of Fare. 
St DINNER (TABLE D'HOTE) (served after leaving 
reet, Finst Cuass, 38.64. — THIRD CLass, 2s. 6d. 
ONDON. | Commencing Aurust 1. in addition to the Refreshment and Dining Cars to and from 
t and Dining Saloon will be run to and from Edinbureh, 
———— Ff and the North can make use of the Glasgow Refreshmen t and Dining eieon oo for as 
7. HARRISON, General Manager, L. & N. W. Ru, 
June, tom. AMES THOMPSON, General Manager, Caledonian Ry. 
Banque 
EDUCATIONAL. 
Rue de 
pucines, BRADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—TWO FOUNDA- 
TION SCHOLARSHIPS (at least) value Ninety and Eighty Guineas per ennum ; 

ONE WARDEN EXHIBITION value Fifty Guineas; and TH IREE 

=— (at least) value Thirty Guineas, will be competed for on Aucust 3, 4, 5. 

be Sor- ot Greek, but are eligible for the pebloitions ouly. ¢ Papers for those over 
weagent and under thirteen. —Apply to Rev. the Warnex 

RADLEY COLLEGE —JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 1893. 

farticulars apply to the Rev. the Radley College, Abingdon. further 

KiNG EDWARD THE SIXTH’S SCHOOLS, 

BIRMINGHAM. 
GIRLS’ GRAMMAR 8 SCHOOL, ASTON. 
WANTED. i 
torms rye apolication and further articulars may be i “J writing 
Birmingham, June 21, 1893. 
Saturday 
SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION, to fill up 
HOTELS, 
BEDFORD HOTEL. Old Established. 
n 
rooms service, U: naqualied Excel Mating Brome Light 
Ds. GEO. HECKFORD, Manager. 

[LP RACOMBE. — ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 
RIORS- ning Bath. “New Lounge Hall, 200 Rooms, of 
| J COHN RE & SONS 
ogist. 4 SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 

:. Are for Salo, Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS. Temporary Address_104 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
RAUER & CO.’8 ENGLISH HARMONTUMS, from ® Guineas upwards. 

CELLULAR AERTEX 
iso garden uable for affording 
dangers of chill cad’ Made silk, 
ning “THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.”"—The Lancet. 

Price-List of full range of Celluiar Goods, for Men, Women, and Children, 
eT with names of ry Agents. sent post-free on 


ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, B.O. 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON » W. 


EPPS’S COCOAINE 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT (Tea-like). 
A thin beverage of full flavour, now with many beneficially taking the 
place of tea. 


Sold only in Packets avd Tins, labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Lrp., 170 Piccadilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street. 
table salt, you insure absolute diges- 


Y tion of the food you have eaten— 
resulting in health and strength—and 
FART HING. 


PEPSALIA is white, odourless, 

| yey and cheap; a one shilling 

le is enough for forty-eight meals, 

Try it. All chemists, stores, and 

grocers keep it in bottles at s., 
and 5s, 

G. and G, STERN, 
62 GRAY'S-INN-ROAD, LONDON, 


A MEAL. 
ERARD PIANOS. 


As Used in the Royal Palaces, 


May be obtained on ordinary Hire, or purchased on the one, two, or three years’ 
Hire Purchase system, New Catalogues and Price Lists free on application. 


S. & P. ERARD, 
ROYAL PIANOFORTE MAKERS, 18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREBT, W. 
Telegraphic Address : Kgyxorz, Lonpon. Telephone No, 3564. 


(CONSUMPTION HOSPIT. BROMPTON.—FUNUS are 


A farthing a meal stands between 
you and the enjoyment of good hea!th, 


By eating PEPSALIA regularly 
with your food, instead of ordinary 


Thousands daily experience a 
pleasure in existence since taking 
PEPSALIA with their meals that 
they never felt before. The British 
Medical Journal says :—“* We have 
proved the efficacy of Pepsalia.” 


urgently REQUIRED for the support of this Unendowed Charity. There « 
buildings ‘Annval Expenses about £24,000, towards w. the 


HEYRY DO35I1N, 
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INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 


RePYAL BXOCHANGS ASSURANCE. 
FUNDS......, £4,000 CLAIMS 86,000,000. 


FIRE. SEA. 
FOR THE LaTesT’ DEVELOPMENTS OF asst ASSURANCE CONSULT 
THE OF THE CORPORATION. 
particulars on application to 
CHIEF OFFICE: ovals EXCHANGE, £ E.C., or to 29 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


HE IMPERIAL InsvuRANCE COMPANY LIMITED. FIRE. 
Est. 1803 —1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. ; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1.200,000, Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, £1,600,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


FIRS) 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.O, Founpep 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1892, £391,800,000. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Funds, £4,700,000. INSTITUTION. 


Profits Divided, £4,600,000, 
Paidin Claims, £8,800,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANOCB, 
All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. Esr. 1835. 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLIC 
Combining Life Assurance at Minimum Cost with _—.- 


ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.0, 


BANK of NEW ZEALAND.—Incorporated by Act of 
General Assembly, July 29, 1561.—Bankers to the New Zealand Government. 
li 

o banking business grants drafts on all its 


which can be ascertained on 
H. B. MACNAB, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


Bik BECK BANK, , Southampton Bldgs., Chancery Lane, London. 
O-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTERES’ POS man 
on CURKENT ACCOUNTS: on the sosthiy balances, when 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. For the encouragement ee the bank receives small 
sums on de; allows interest month] completed £ 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


TO_INv. INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LFAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
the above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, 8UEZ, and 


COLOMBO. 
f F. & CO. Offi 
ANDERSON, co. } renchurch Avenue, London. 
a to the latter fi 
5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the Branch Office, 


ORIENT COMPANY'S YACHTING CRUISES, 


By_ the “ CHIMBORAZO, ” 3.847 t register. “GARONNE,” 3,876 
register, and 14,” 3.877 tons register, leaving Londen de as under :— 


For NORWAY. 


A 2, for 24 
August 1, for 19 day. 


4, e. inside the fringe of islands 


28, for 29 days. 


the coast of Norway- thus oo smooth water, - will visit some of the finest 
fiords. Om the first two tri orth Cape reac above 
jo- RB Ty ps the N will be hed while the sun is the 


For SICILY, GREECE, the LEVANT and CRIMEA, 
leaving September 2, for 46 days. 
For the MEDITERRANEAN, 
leaving September 13, for 31 days. 
For MADEIRA, TENERIFFE, WEST INDIES, AZORES, &c. 
leaving November 22, for 65 days. 
The Steamers are fitted with electric light, electric bells, hot and cold baths, &e. 


Queen & Head 


apply to the ater Sr at 5 Fenchureh Avenue, E.C., or to the West-End 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN 


7 HARPUR STREET, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 


Patron—THE QUEEN. 
The Object of the Society is to secure an Endurable Life for Children. 
Since its formation in 1884 the Society has i 
nvestigated 31,541 complaints of 
General aesenaat, Oe Neglect and Starvation, 17,337. Begging Cases, 2,01 
Assaults, 2,545. Abandonment and 2074. 
Other Wrongs, 1,069. 
The Welfare of 71,952 Children was involved in the above. 


Complaints eeepene in any part of England, Wales, and Ireland. 
Names of informants kept strictly private, 
Auditors-GERARD VAN DE LIND & SON. —COUTTS 
BENJAMIN WAUGH, Honorary Director. 


FREBHOLD BUILDING GROUND, CITY OF LONDON. 
[THE COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS et of the City of Londoa 


will meet in the Guildhall of the sai 1893, at Half- 
One o'clock precisely, to recei TENDERS taht BUILDING LEASES 
term of 8 years several PLOTS of very valuable OLD GROUND situate in a 
Street, A . Warwick Lane, and By 
‘urther ical th conditions and printed forms AOS 
Further particulars. with conditions and printed forme of proposal 
not bind themselves to accept the or any proposal. 


up, endorsed on “ Tender for Ground, King Street” 


(or Warwick Lane, as the case may be), and be deli in addressed to the 
before One o'clock on the said day of treaty. 
* Office, Guildhall : HENRY BLAKE, 
May 1, 1893. Principal Clerk. 


BOOKS, &c. 


Just published, No. 525 (June 29) of 
SOTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE, 


containing a number of Works illustrated by 
many rare FIRS€ EDITIONS of EARLY and nume. 
rous good Books in many branches of Science, Art, and General Literature, 


A copy post free on application to 
H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
140 STRAND, W.O., anp 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


LONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, S.W. 
President_LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—Rt. Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., The Very Rev. the DEAN OF 
LLANDAFF, Sir E. H. BUNBURY, Bart., Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B, 
Tr ustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF. 
Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., Right Hon. EARL OF ROSEBERY. 
The ey ! contains 130,000 Volumes of ‘Ancient and Modern Literature, in_ various 
uages. Subscription, £3 a year; Lite Membership, | to age. Fifteen Vovumes 
are allowed to Country and to Town Members. heading to Hali- 
past Six. Catalogue, Fifth Edition, 2 vols. royal 8vo. price 
Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary end Librarian, 


TH SATURDAY REVIEW sent by P post at following rates 
per annum, paid in ad 
Any part of the United Kingd £1 8 2 
All other parts of the World 110 6 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 
STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8. W. 


BOCES. .—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 187 
New _ Piccadilly, Libraries entizely y Bindings = 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


MR. JOHN BIRCH’S NEW WORKS. 
EXAMPLES of STABLES, HUNTING-BOXES, KENNELS, 


ACING Fat ac. Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 
EXAMPLES O F COTTAGES, &c. Royal 8vo. cleth git, i 


PICTURESQUE Royal 4to. cioth gilt, 128, 6d. 
IAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, {burgh and London. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The » following NUMBERS 


of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 1s. will be given, viz. 
1,2, wt 16, 25, 26, 56, 58, 59, 73, 75, 99, 108, 112, -y othe 138, 174, 452, and 1367 (clean copies).— 
ice, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. ; at all Libraries. 


ALL ALONG THE RIVER. 
A Novel, by the Author of“ Vixen,” “ Lady Audley'’s Secret,” “ Gerard,” xc. 
London : SimpKty & Co., Limited. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Contents. JULY. 2s. 6d. 


FRANCE, ENGLAND, AND SIAM. By R. 8, Guypry. 

A MODERN CONVERSATION. By W. Hovesoy. 

SIR RICHARD OWEN AND OLD-WORLD MEMORIES, Ry the Hon. Lioxth 
A. TOLLEMACHE. 

THE FUTURE INCOME OF LABOUR. By W. H. MALLock. 

THE ARGUMENT FOR BELIEF. By H. M. Bompas, Q.C. 

IN {DEFENCE OF THE POST OFFICE. By “Ove Wao Kxows.” 

THE PERSILES OF CERVANTES. By James Mew. 

A GREY ROMANCE. By Mrs. W. K. Ciivrrorp. 

AMONG THE BOOKS—CORRESPONDENCE. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., LIMITED, 18 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


WHITE & C0.’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


By Joun STRANGE Wrvren.—AUNT JOHNNIE., 2 vols. 


(At all Libraries.) 
By Joun Strance Winter. — MY GEOFF; or, the 


Experiences of a Fifth Edition. Picture 
boards, 2s. (At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls.) 


By Mrs. Epwarp Kennanp. — SPORTING TALES. 


Cloth. 2s. 6d. (At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls.) 


By B. L. Fanseox.—BASIL and ANNETTE. Third 
Eaition. Picture boards, 2e. 
(At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalle.) 


v 
By Mrs. Hungerrorp — NORA CREINA. 
Cloth, 3s, 6d. (At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls.) 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 14 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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eal GAY & BIRD’S LIST. 
ate OBTAINABLE AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 
= Ready this day. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 3s. 6d, 
applica. BY THE AUTHOR OF “TIMOTHY'S QUEST.” 
“we | A CATHEDRAL COURTSHIP, 
cuea® And Penelope’s English Experiences. 
By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 
FOURTH EDITION, By Ka tastefu 
TIMOTHY'S QUEST. te Dougias Wiggin. 
“ A charming narrative...... is Kate sketch Mrs. Wiggin has tirmly 
her 
U Pao? t yO ind that has reached us from America since * Little Lord 
“dome | The STORY of the ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. By 
erature, i. Fig 
is The story is one of profound interest, and 
2 vols. crown bound jen $80 Caption, 12s, net. 
_ | VICAR of WAKEFIELD. Printed at the Jouaust 
s Ww Press. Portrait and 8 Evchings by Lalauze. 
Thifo-m with the above. Ordinary Edition. 6s. net; Edition, 10s. 6d. net. 
DEAN OF PAUL and VIRGINIA. Fine Portrait. and 5 Etchings 
RY. uivetrations good and'bea the re wor worth thea 
in n vo, cloth, gilt top, 7*. 
| UNDER the EVENING LAMP. By R. H. Stoddard. 
Elliott— Devia Gray-- William Biake_Hartiey Coleridge — ~ Thomas Lovell Beddoes 
(ord Love Peacock—Edward Fitzgeraid—Richard Monckton Milnes 
The STORY « MALTA. “By Maturin M. Ballou. 
450 and 456, 2 Ma Ife, net. 
| The DAWN ‘of ITALIAN INDEPENDENCE :_ Italy 
| Congress of Vienna, 1814, to the Fall of Venice, 1849. By W: 
418, 
The EVEo of the FRENCH. REVOLUTION. By Edward 
n, 187 
All TIONS. "Complete Catatoyu, wih 82 Portraits and ‘Gover by Walter 
Crane, post free, 6d, American Books a speciality. 
LONDON: GAY & BIRD, 27 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. 
NELS, 
HURST & BLACKETT’S LIST. 
[BERS NEW WORK BY WILLIAM ARCHER SHEE. 
copies).— Now ready in 1 vol. demy 8vo. 12s. 
—| MY CONTEMPORARIES, 1830-1870. By 
WILLIAM ARCHER SHEE. 
UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 
Now ready, — Edition. engraved, 
ee. . royal 8vo. bound, 


for 1893. Corrected by the Nobilit; 


the Court of Ava. 


Green,” &c. 3 vols. 


) LODGE’S PEERAGE and i BARONETAGE 


NEW WORK BY MAJOR-GENERAL A. RUXTON MACMAHON, 


.FAR CATHAY 


By Major-General A. RuxTon Macmauown, formerly H.M. Political Agent at 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE FATE of SISTER JESSICA. By 


F. W. Roprnson, Author of “Grandmother’s Money,” “ The Youngest Miss 


8vo. Illustrated, 12s, 
FARTHER INDIA. 


THE WINNING of MAY. By the the Author 


of “An Old Man's Favour,” “ Dr. Edith Romney,” 


of Knowledge,” &c. 3 vols. 


IN THE BALANCE. By G. M. Rosis 


(Mrs. L. Author of Ides of March,” “The Tree 


THE SAFFRON ROBE. By Marearer B. 


Cross, Author of ‘‘ Thyme and Rue,” “ Stolen Honey,” &c, 3 vols, 


DISINHERITED. 


By Henry CREsswE Lt, 


Author of “A Modern Greek Heroine,’ “A Wily Widow,” &c. 3 vols. 


DONOVAN. 
WE TWO. 
IN THE GOLDEN DAYS, 


EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 


Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 


KNIGHT-ERRANT. 
WON BY WAITING, 
A HARDY NORSEMAN,. 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 


DoNaLD. 2 vols. 


3 vols. 


far, provided for us. 


and “ An American Girl in Lon 


eee 


HEATHER and SNOW. By Georce Mac 


CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW LIBRARY ARY NOVELS. 
The DICTATOR. By Justin McCarrny, M.P. 


...A book to be read by an cpen window 
Caronicle, 


“Dr. Mac Donald’s book is full of gentus. . plead roucd him all his. 
admirers, and add vastly to their number.”—ookman. 


The RED SULTAN. By J. Macraren 


“ Beyond doubt the very best story of adventure which the present year has, 80 
Mr. Stevenson's * Kidnappei’ bas found a worthy peer.” 


Daily Chronicle. 


The SIMPLE ADVENTURES of a MEM- 


SAHIB. By Sara JEANNETTE Duncan. Author of “A Social Departure” 
don.” With 3 


7 Illustrations by F. Towns- 


ead. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


cloth extra, 3s. 


DR. PASCAL. By E. Zora. 


Ernest A, a. With Etched Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo, 


Translated by 


(Shortly. 


boards, 2s. ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


“TO LET,” &c. By B. M. Croxer, Author 


cf “Pretty Miss Neville,” a. Family Likeness,” &c. Post 8vo. eon 


Shor ly. 


cloth, 3s, 6d 


A TRYING PATIENT, &c. By James Payn, 


of * Proxy.” With Frontispiece by Stanley Wood. Crown 


(Shortly. 


The GUN-RUNNER: a Ro- 
mance of Zojuland, By BERTRAM 
Mirvonp. With a Froxti piece by 
Stanley L. Wood 


BARBARA DERING. By 
Rives. 


SALLY DOWS, &c. By Bret 
Harte. With 47 Lilustrations by 
W. D. Almond, G. Hutchinson, 
Jacomb Hood, A. Morrow. 


FROM WHOSE BOURNE, &e. 
By Rosert Barr, Author of “Ina 
Steamer Chair” &c. With 47 
Iustrations. 


PHRA the PHENICIAN. By 


EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD. 


*ARMOREL of LYONESSE. 


By WALTER BESANT. 


IN the MIDST of LIFE. By 


AMBROSE BIERCE. 


SCOTLAND YARD, PAST 
and PRESENT. By In- 
CAVANAGH. 


ADVENTURES of a FAIR 
REBEL. By MatrT 


THE FOUNTAIN of YOUTH. 
By Erasmvs Dawson. 
*TRACKED to DOOM. By 
Donovan, 


THE NEW MISTRESS. By 


G. MANVILLE FENN. 


THE FOSSICKER. By Ernest 


GLANVILLE. 


MR. STRANGER’S SEALED 
PACKET, By MacCoL.. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 


IVAN GREET’S MASTER- 


PLECE, &c. By GRanT ALLEN. 
Frontispiece by Stanley L. Wood. 
THE £1,000,000 BANK- 
OTE, ac. By Mark Twa. 

THE IVORY GATE. By 
WALTER BRsaNT, Author of “ Chu- 
dren of Gibeon.” [ Shortly. 

THE MASTER of ST. BENE- 
DICT’S. By ALAN St.AUBYN, Author 
of “The Old Maid’s Swe: 

A FAMILY LIKENESS. By 

(shortly. 


B. M. CRoKER. 


NEW TWO-SHILLING BOOKS. 


A YANKEE at the COURT 
ARTHUR. By Manx 
THE MAN WHO WAS GOOD. 
By LEONARD MERRICK. 
FROM the BOSOM of the 
DEEP. By J. E. Muppock. 
DR. BERNARD ST. VINCENT 
By Hume 
SUNNY STORIES. By James. 
Payy, 
THE ROMANCE of a STA- 
TION. By Mrs. PRAED. 
THE SOUL of COUNTESS 
ADRIAN. by Mrs. CAMPsELL 
PRAED. 
MISS MAXWELL’S AFFEC- 
TIONS. By Ricuanp Pryce 
*ALONE on a WIDE WIDE 
SEA. By W. CLakk Rosse. 


THE JUNIOR DEAN. By 


ALAN ST. AUBYN. 


Those marked ® may also be had in cloth limp, at 2s. 6d. each. 


JONATHAN SWIFT: 


Critical Study. By J. Cotitns, Author 
son” &c, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8. 


a Biographical and 


Iastrations of Tenny- 


POETICAL WORKS 


2 vols, crown 8vo. buckram, lis. 


of GEORGE MAC 


DONALD. Collected and Arranged, with many New Poems, by the AUTHOR. 


THE POETS’ BIRDS. 


The POETS and NATURE: Reptiles, Fishes, 
and Insects. By Put Ropixson. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s, 
Also uniform, crown + cloth extra, 6s. each. 


THE PORTS’ BEASTS. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


HANDBOOK of HERALDRY. By Jony E. 


Cussaas. Fourth Kdition, 7 with over 400 Woodcuts and 2 Coloured 
Plates. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 PICCADILLY, W. 
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-OSG00D, McILVAINE & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK BY THE BISHOP OF DERRY. 


PRIMARY CONVICTIONS ; being Discussions 


on Subjects connected with the Evidences of Christianity. By WILtiamM 
ALEXANDER, D.D,, Hon. D.C.L. Oxon., Hon. LL.D. Dublin, Lord Bishop of 
Raphoe. Large extra, 6s. te 
These discourses are as delig! to read as are 
statement.”—Globe. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO H.R.H, THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH. 


MASTERS of ENGLISH MUSIC: Sir Arthur 


8u liven, Dr. A. C. Mackenzie. F. H. Cowen, Dr. C. H, H. Parry, and Dr. 
C. V. Stanford. By CHARLES WILLEBY. With Portraits of the Composers at 
different periods of their lives, Autograph Facsimiles of Music, &c. Crown 
cloth extra, 5s. 


NEW FICTION. 
The CRIME of MAUNSELL GRANGE. By 


Faerperic BRETON. 3 vols. 31s. 6d, 


The TWO LANCROFTS. By C. F. Keary, 


Author of “A Mariage de Convenance.” 3 vols. 31s. 6d. (Shortly. 


TALES of NEW ENGLAND. By Saran 


Orne JEweit, Author of “ Strangers and Wayfarers” &c. cloth 
ornsmental, 5s. (Shortly. 
The FIRST SUPPER, &c. By Jonatuan 
SrurcEs. lémo. cloth extra, 3s. éd. (Shortly. 
JUST OUT. 


The PRIVATE LIFE. By Heyry James. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s, 


MEN and MEN: a Love Story. By V.S. 


Simmons, Author of “Green Tea.” Crown 8yo, cloth, 33. 6d. 


TOPPLETON’S CLIENT ; or, a Spirit in Exile. 


By Jonn KENDRICK BANGS, Ornamental boards, 2s. 
“ The author is both humorous and clever, and the book full of smart hits.” 
Morning Post, 
’* A pure extravaganza like ‘ Toppleton’s Client’ comes not unrefreshingly in the 
«waste of everyday fiction "— Atheneum. 


LONDON: JAMES R. OSGOOD, ‘TT. VAINE & CO. 
45 ALBEMARLE STRkii. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO..S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW TALE BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JULY 


contains the first instalment of a Story in Three Parts by Mrs. 
OLIPHANT, entitled “A WIDOW’S TALE”; also the opening 
Chapters of a new Serial Story, entitled “ WITH EDGED TOOLS,” 
by an Author whose name is for the present withheld; and the 
following Articles:—“NILE NOTES”—“THE BREAKING OF 
THE DROUGHT” —“TEXTS AND MOTTOES”—*“ MAC- 
DONALD'S RETURN ”—“CHARACTER NOTE: THE SPIN- 
STER”—* TOURNAMENTS AND MATCHES.” 


Ready at all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’. Price Sixpence. 


-NEW VOLUME OF THE “DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
Ready this day, price 15s, net, in cloth ; or, in half-morocco, marbled 
edges, 20s, net. 


Volume XXXV. (MACCARWELL—MALTBY) of the 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 
Volume I. shed on January 1, 1 and a her Volume will be 
dssued quarterly untilcr completion of the work. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF “DARK: A TALE 
OF THE DOWN COUNTRY.” 
Just published, POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo. 6s, 


DARK: a Tale of the Down Country. 
By Mrs. STEPHEN Batson. 
New Vol. of Smith, Elder, & Co.’s POPULAR 2s. & 2s. 6d. SERIES. 


Ready this day, POPULAR EDITION, fep. 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s. ; 
limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The SLAVE of the LAMP. By Heyry 


Seton Merriman, Author of “ Young Mistley” &c. 


MR. ERNEST HART ON THE NEW WITCHCRAFT. 
Just published, With 20 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


HYPNOTISM, MESMERISM, and the NEW 


WITCHCRAFT. By Ernest Hart, formerly Surgeon to the West Loncoa 
Hospital, and Ophthaimic Surgeon to St. Mary’s Hospital, London. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO.,15 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST, 


Ready immediately. Demy 4to. cloth, bevelled boards, price 21s, . 
A COMPREHENSIVE SCHEME FOR 
STREET IMPROVEMENTS IN LONDON, 
Accompanied by Maps and Sketches. 
By ARTHUR CAWSTON, A.R.1.B.A. 
(Detailed Prospectus, with Specimens of Illustrations, sent post free on application.) | 


Just ready, large post 8vo. cloth, with a Map, 10s, 6d. 


EXPERIENCES of a PRUSSIAN OFFICER in the 
RUSSIAN SERVICE during the TURKISH WAK of 1877-78. By RicHarD 
Grav Von PFEIL. from the German (Fourth Evition) by Colonel 
C, W. Bowp.er. 

“ We have seldom met with a campaigning narrative of more absorbing interest." — Times, 


Just published, demy 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


GUN and CAMERA in SOUTHERN AFRICA. A Year 
of Wanderings in Bechuanaland, the Kalabari Desert, and the Lake River 
Country, Ngamiland. With Notes on Colonization, Natives, Natural His- 
tory, and Sport. By H. ANDERSON BrypeN. With numerous lilustrations, 
and a Map of the Author's Routes. 

“* His descriptions are spirited and accurate, and the book is one of the best of recent works 
on sport in South Atrica.”— National Ubserver. 


TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF TOURIST GUIDES. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, with Maps, &c, 


BEDFORDSHIRE. ENGLISH LAKES. SUFFOLK. 
BERKSHIKkE. GLOUCESTERSHIRE. SURREY. 
CAMBKIDGESHIRE. HAMPSHIRE. SUSSEX. 

CHANNEL ISLANDS. | HERTFORDSHIRE. WARWICKSHIRE. 
CORNWALL. KENT. WILTSHIRE 
DERBYSHIRE. LUNDON (ROUND). WORCESTERSHIRE. 
DEVON, NORTH. LONDON (THROUGH). | WYE (THE). 

DEVON, SOUTH. NORFOLK. YORKSHIRE & 
DORSETSHIRE. SOMERSETSHIRE. YORKSHIRE (WEST), 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, with Maps, &c. 


THE ISLE OF WIGHT. Fifth Edition, with 2 Maps. 23. 6d. 

NORTH WALES. Fourth Edition, with 2 Maps. 6s. 6d. 

NORTH WALES. Smaller Guide. Third Edition, with 3 Maps. 3s, 6d. 
THE ISLE OF MAN. Third Edition, with Map. 5s, 

CARLISLE, GILSLAND, THE ROMAN WALL, &c. With Map. 5s. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 anp 27 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


LADY ISABEL BURTON. 
THE LIFE OF 
SIR RICHARD FRANCIS BURTON 


E.C M.G., &c. 
By his Wife, ISABEL BURTON. 


With numerous Portraits, Coloured and other Illustrations, and Maps. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. 42s, [n a few days. 


PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A, 


HENRY IRVING: a Record of Twenty Years 
at the Lyceum. By Percy FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A. With Portrait. Demy 
8vo. 

Black and White says :—“ An excellent biogravhy of the manager of the Lyceum. 
... «It draws a very charming picture of Mr Irving...... Mr. Fitzgerald, ove of 
the most learned of living theatrical writers, in the pres-nt instance has writtea 
with all his usual brightness and more than his usual accuracy.” 


ASHMORE RUSSAN and FREDERICK BOYLE. 


The ORCHID SEEKERS: 2 Story of Adven- 


tare in Borneo. Ky ASHMORE RUSSAN and FREDERICK BoyY.E. Illustrated by 
Alfred Hartley. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
The National Observer says :—‘‘ A combination of a study cf orchidology and of 
a tale of adventure, aud is excellent in both 1espects........ Full of healthy excite 
ment.” 


NEW EDITION (8th Thousand) in ONE VOLUME. 


An ENGLISHMAN in PARIS. Notes and 
| amg ey auring the Reign of Louis Philippe and the Empire. Demy 


Truth says :—“It is long since so interesting, and in many wajs even so valuable, 
a book has been published as is the * Englishman in Paris.’ ” 


‘LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED. 
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WH. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Next week will be published. — 


ROUND the BLACK MAN’S GARDEN. By 


Zéurr CoLvite, F.RG.S. With 55 Illustrations from Drawings by t 
Author and from Photographs, and 2 Maps. Demy 8vo. 16s. 
SumMaky OF CONTENTS :—Tne Sei of Islam—The Laud of Rocks—The Land of 
Toe Island of — Land of Sleep—Tne Land of Gold—The 
Fortunate Isles—The Land of Death. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BALMORAL: « Romance of the Queen’s 
Country. By ALEXANDER ALLARDYcRk, Author of ‘‘ The City of Sunshine,” 
* Life of Lord Keith,” “ Scotland and Scotsmen in the Eighteenth Century,” 
“ Charles Kirkpatrick eof &c. 3 vola. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d, 
“No one who wishes to read a really first-rate novel should miss reading 


«Balmoral,’ "—Observer. 
This day is published. 


The HISTORY and POETRY of the 


SCOTTISH BORDER; their Main Features and Relations. By Joun 
Verrcn, LL.D., Professor of Logic and Rhetoricin the University of Glasgow ; 
Author of “The Feeling for Nature in Scottish Poetry” &c. New and 
Enlarged Edition. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 16s, 

“ Regarded as a now complete and organic whole, Professor Veitch's ‘ History 
and Poetry of the Scottish Border’ may be said to be an adeguate and final text- 
book of A. subject in all its aspects—topographical, geological, historical, ethno- 
logical, and poetical...... We know of no book cine. Sp with a — region at 
once in its information and so attr: 


LIFE IN THE HAREM. 


RECOLLECTIONS of an EGYPTIAN 


PRINCKSS. By her English Governess (Miss E. CHENNFLLS). Heing a 
Record of Five Years’ Residence at the Court of Ismael Pasha’ Khédive. 
Second Edition. With 3 Portraits. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“ A most startlingly vivid conception of that cloistered life behind the lattice of 
the royal barem.”—Jaily Chronicle, 


BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 


BY “A SON OF THE MARSHES.” 


WITHIN an HOUR of LONDON TOWN. 


AMONG WILD BIRDS and their HAUNTS. Edited by J. A. Owen. 
Crown 8vo. 68. 
“It is a charming volume, full of the life and breath of the wild country.” 


ON SURREY HILLS. Third Edition. Crown 


8vo. 6s. 
“Charming descriptive powers, added to an enthbusiast’s love of natore, could 
not fail to seins a delightful volume.”—ZLand aad Water. 


ANNALS of a FISHING VILLAGE. New 


and Cheaper Edition. Edited by J. A. Owen. Crown 8vo. 63, 
“No one who takes up the story of ‘ Den’s’ delightful life. and has been intro- 
daced to ‘Scoot’ aud * Winder,’ to ‘ Titlark ’ and * Genus,’ will put the book dowa 
again until they have with much regret finished its last page.”— G sard.an. 


ACROSS FRANCE ina CARAVAN. Being 
some Accovnt of a Journey from Bordeaux to Genoa in the ** Escargot,” taken 
in the Winter 1889-90. By the Author of “A Day of My Life at Eton.” With 
50 Illustrations by John Wallace, after Sketches by the Author, aud a Map. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. lis. 

“ Delightfully entertaining...... The narrative positively ripples with unforcel 
fan and joyous laughter.”—Daily Telegraph. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS; or, the 


WATERWAYS, LAGOONS, and DECOYS of EAST ANGLIA. By 
G. OnrtsrorHerR Davirs. Author of “The Swan and her Crew.” New and 
Cheaper Edition. With 7 Full-page Plates. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“The most interesting of all descriptions of the Broads and will preserve the 
memory of a paradise for naturalists aud sportsmen.”— Land and Water, 


BY GEORGE ELIOT. 


THE MILL ON THE FLOSS............ 38. 6d. 
SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE.......... 38. Od. 
SILAS MARNER 2s, 6d. 
ROMOLA 38. 6d, 
78, 6d, 
DANIEL DERONDA 7s. 6d, 
BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
BY R. D. BLACKMORE. 
THE MAID OF SKER 63. Od. 


BY GRAHAM TRAVERS. 
MONA MACLEAN, Mepicat Stupent 6s, Od. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDOY, 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & 00'S LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY A. CONAN DOYLE. 
The REFUGEES: a Tale of Two Continents. 


By A. Conan Dorie, Author of “ Micah Clarke” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 
price 25s. 6d. 


“A masterly work.. ..It is not every year, or even every decade, which pro- 
duces one historical hovel of such quite as this story...... The characters are 
instinct with life and the action never flags, nor is it easy to overrate the narrative 
and dramatic force of single scenes or episodes.” —Spectator, 


SECOND EDITION. 


WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: a 


Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, 
Gilgit, and the adjoining Countries. By E. F. Kniout, Author of “The Cruise 
of the Falcon” &c. With a Map and 54 Illustrations. 8vo, 18s. 

“ This volume, whether it is taken up as a book of travel or as a military history, 

is the most fascinating contribution that has enriched Indian literature for many a 

Uahabad Pioneer, 


LIFE WITH the TRANS-SIBERIAN 


SAVAGES. By B. Dovetas HowarpD, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


*,* This work contains a description of the manners, customs, and daily life of 
thet anchanged remnants of the oldest historic savages in Asia, as recently shared 
by the author in the interior of the Sékhalin forests, now rendered unapproach- 


able by military exile guards. This, the only accouat for nearly 300 years of the 


life of tne Sakbalia Ainos by an observer, combines native hunting and other 
adventures with scientific observation. 


PRIMITIVE MUSIC: an Inquiry into the 


Origin and development of Music, Songs, Instruments, 


Dances, and 
Pantomimes of Savage Races. By RicHaRD WALLASCHEK, With Musical’ 


Examples. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN WARD.” 


Mr. TOMMY DOVE; and other Stories. By 


MARGARET DELAND, Author of “Sonn Ward” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DORRIE.” 


SWEETHEART GWEN: a Welsh Idyll. By 


WILLIAM TrrEsucK, Author of “ Dorrie” &c. Crown 8vo. 63. 


An ENCHANTED CASTLE, and other Poems : 


Pictures, Portraits, and People in Ireland. By Saran Piatr. Smal) 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Now ready. Price Sixpence. 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—JULY. 


A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE: BEING THE MEMOIRS OF GASTON DE 
BONNE, SIEUR DE MARSAC. By STantey J. Weymay, Author of “ The- 
House of the Wolf.”” Chaps. XIX.-XXl. 

ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. Lecturel. By J.A. 
Frovupkr, Regius Professor of Modern History, Oxford. 

“THE GILLY-F’ERS.” By M. E. | THE SIZE OF THE SEA. By 
FRANCIS. SCHOOLING. 

THE GENTLE CRAFT: a Studv of | MY FIRST BEAR-HUNT. By Farp. 
Baits. By Horace HuTcHINsoN. WHISHAW. 

A SPRING REVERIE. By Miss | AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By 
LaYarbD. ANDREW Lana, 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & OO, 
NEW YORK: 15 EAST 16rm STREET. 


MESSRS. WARD & DOWNEY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


The GHOST WORLD. By T. F. Tuiserrow 


Dygk, Auther of “Church Lore Gleanings.” 103.6d. [Now ready. 


SOCIAL STUDIES. By Lady Author 


of “ Ancient Legends of Ireland,” Lye ready. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
BY ESME STUART. 


BY RIGHT of SUCCESSION. By Esme 
Stuart. 3 vols, 


BY FLORENCE WARDEN. 


A PASSAGE THROUGH BOHEMIA. By 


FLORENCE WA&RDEN, Author of “ The House on the Marsh.” 3 vols. 
BY W. C. DAWE. 


The EMU’S HEAD. By W. C. Dawe, Author 


of * Mount Derolation.” 


WARD & DOWNEY, 
YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDOY, wo 
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BOOKS: FOR THE COUNTRY AND SEASIDE. 


FAVOURITE NOVELS 


Each Work can be had separately, price 6s. 
Of all Booksellers in Town or Country. 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 
Nellie’s Memories. 
Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. 
Heriot’s Choice. 

Mary St. John. 

Not Like Other Girls. 
Only the Governess. 
Queenie’s Whim. 

Robert Ord’s Atonement. 
Uncle Max. 

Wee Wifie. 

Wooed and Married. 
For Lilias. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Three Clerks. 


By HELEN MATHERS, 
Comin’ thro’ the Rye. 


By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
Ought We to Visit Her? 
Leah : a Woman of Fashion. 
A Girton Girl. 

Susan Fielding. 


By MARY LINSKILL. 


Between the Heather and the 
Northern Sea. 


The Haven under the Hill. 
In Exchange for a Soul. 
Cleveden. 


By W. E. NORRIS. 
Thirlby Hall. 
A Bachelor’s Blunder. 
Major and Minor. 
Miss Shafto. 
The Rogue. 
By JANE AUSTEN. € 


complete Editions of Miss Austen's 


Lady Susan, and The Watsons. 
Mansfield Park. 


Northanger Abbey, and Per- 
suasion. 


Pride and Prejudice. 
Sense and Sensibility. 


By MARIE CORELLI. 
A Romance of Two Worlds. 
Thelma. 
Ardath. 
Vendetta ! 
Wormwood. 
The Soul of Lilith. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 
The Sin of Joost Avelingh. 
An Old Maid’s Love. 
God’s Fool. 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
The Dewy Morn. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
The Wooing o’t. 
Her Dearest Foe. 
Look Before You Leap. 
The Executor. 
Which Shall it Be? 


By HAWLEY SMART. 
Breezie Langton. 


By Mrs. RIDDELL. 
George Geith of Fen Court. 
Berna Boyle. 


By Mrs. PARR. 
Adam and Eve. 


By E. WERNER. 
Fickle Fortune. 
Success, and How He Won It. 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY. 
Sir Charles Danvers. 


By MARCUS CLARKE. 
For the Term of His Natural 
Life. 


By Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 
A Sister’s Story. 


By Mrs. NOTLEY. 
Olive Varcoe. 


By Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 
Lady Grizel. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 
Mrs. Bligh. 
Cometh up as a Flower. 
Good-bye, Sweetheart ! 
Joan. | Nancy. 
Not Wisely, but Too Well. 
Red as a Rose is She. 
Second Thoughts. 
Belinda. | Alas ! 
Doctor Cupid.” 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 
The “First Violin.” 
Aldyth. | Borderland. 
Healey. |  Kith and Kin. 
Probation. 


By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 
Aunt Anne. 


By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, 
Misunderstood. 
Thrown Together. 
Seaforth. 


By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 
Uncle Silas. 
In a Glass Darkly. 
The House by the Churchyard. 


By HECTOR MALOT. 
No Relations. 


By Lady G. FULLERTON, 
Ladybird. 
Too Strange not to be True. 


[ Reprinting. 


By Baroness TAUTPH@US, 
The Initials. 
Quits! 


By HENRY ERROLL. 
An Ugly Duckling. 


ANONYMOUS. 
The Last of the Cavaliers, 


By FRANCES M. PEARD. 
Near Neighbours. 


LONDON :- RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & OO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St, Bride, in the City of London, and Published by ALFRED CUTHBERT DAVIE& 
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